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Your Guide 


to the Biggest 
and Best in 
Current Motion 
Pictures! 
Now Available--- 


“SYMPHONY IN SIGHT” 


A translation of Brahms’ music into moving abstract figures. 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dance rendered by a |150-piece orchestra 
is reproduced with a picturized fidelity that even a deaf 
person can recognize and enjoy. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN in its review of this sub- 
ject, says:— 

"It is safe to say nothing has been done before like this 
production by Oscar Fischinger in Berlin, distributed in this 
country by Universal Film Exchanges. In a brief but ex- 
ceedingly original film he seeks to give an interpretation in 
light as an accompaniment to a musical classic. The sound 
track gives a Brahms Hungarian Dance, while the screen 
supplies a play of moving light forms, endlessly varied, per- 
fectly synchronized, giving a visible counterpart of every 
audible effect produced by the orchestra. Tempo, rhythm, 
crescendo, climax. shading, phrasing—in short, all the ele- 
ments involved in musical expression. 

A single light motif at a time may occupy a small fraction 
of the screen—groups of lines, bands, points, curly-cues, 
or geometrical shapes—or a combination of motifs may 
cover the whole area momentarily. A half-dozen short 
paralle! lines of licht may appear at a lower corner of the 
screen, move upward, bend diagonally, thicken, spread apart 
draw together again, curl back on themselves and stream 
downward. A broad arc of light may enter from the side, 
move across the screen followed by other bands of parallel 
curvature but varying in width according to the rising or 
falling volume of the music. A cluster of points may ap- 
pear, elongate into lines, take on arrow points, enlarge 
swiftly, and vanish suddenly at a crashing climax. A full 
pause is matched by a dark screen. 

All is continuous flow and incessant movement—swift, slow, 
straicht, spiral, wavy, tremolo—always in the exact rhythm 
of the music. It is movement in harmonic accord with 
sound. It is rhythm made visible and vivid. There is no 
limit to the range and variety that can be created in this 
film genre if it proves to be a thing of value to the 
music world.” 





Write for Further Information 


NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Hap-Hazard Methods 
Shoddy Results 





DA-LITE CHALLENGER 


The Challenger is a two in one unit. Screen and Tripod 
combined—sturdy construction. Folds into a neat compact 
package for carrying and storage. Will set anywhere a 
tripod will set—no tables required. It is easily adjustable 
to desired picture height. The beaded screen supplied with 
the Challenger is the most efficient reflective surface known 


for amateur movies. 


Your Screen Is Important 


Equipment manufacturers are spending yearly large sums 
in perfecting improved projectors, cameras, film and screens. 
Their objective always being to get a better picture on the 
screen. A 750 Watt projector and a make shift screen will 
give you 400 Watt results. Why jeopardize your whole in- 
vestment by using an inferior screen? 


Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc. 
2723 NO. CRAWFORD AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SUPER. HI-POWER 


RANSCENDING all previous Victor projection achievements, 





-d 16 mm [ILLUMINATION and PERFORMANCE Standards to 


amazing new heights. They embody valuable new MECHANICAI 
ind Optica, INNovaTions that are Far in ApvANCE of any- 
thing ever betore employed in 16 mm manufacture... . insuring 
finer results. 

se QUIETER, COOLER, SIMPLER, MORE POWERFUI 

‘ICTOR VALUES at »se “COMMON SENSE” prices 
72.50; Sound-on-Film, $425.00 and $540.00! Write 
dealer can arrat demonstrations Your new pro 
must be a VICTOR 
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VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 
242 W. 55th St, NEW YORK CITY - 188 W. Randolph St, CHICAGO - 650 So. Grand, LOS ANGELES 


@ GREATER SCREEN BRILLIANCY thru Greater 
Utilization of Light . . . Through persistent research and 


experimentation, Victor has developed an optical system 


which is super-efhcient in collecting light rays and transmitting them to 
the screen This advance in light utiliza- 





tion gives unprecedented screen results with 
300, 400 and 500 watt lamps, as well as 


with the powerful 750. 


SUPER HI-POWER optical elements 
are precision-spaced and perma- 
nently centered on optical axis to insure 
maximum efficiency with all lamps at all 
times. By providing a simple lamp-shift- 
ing device which permits infinitesimal ad- 
justments and perfect alignment of the 
filament with optical axis, Victor avoids 
the common, efficiency-reducing practice of 
adjusting reflector to compensate for mis- 

‘ alignment of filaments in new lamps. 
Lamp Moves all Directions but Brighter pictures and a clear, even field 
Filament Remains Parallel always! 


@ 4-in-1 CONTROL for Starting, 
Stopping, Reversing and “Still” 
Projection . . . When lever is posi- 

tioned for “stills,” a transparent 
heat-absorbing lens separates lamp 
and film, giving a brilliant image without 
danger of blistering film. Slightest pull of 





gt Permanently 
ers Centered Elements 





film on Victor's famous Film Trips auto- gs 
matically “‘kicks’’ lever out of operating My 
positions, thus preventing damage in film 4 =) 
emergencies. Easier, more convenient op- ~ 

eration . . . . greater economy and lasting The ULTIMATE 
satisfaction! in EASY Manipulation 


NOTE: Illustration shows Silent Projector Control. On Sound Projector 
Top Position gives 24 frame Sound Speed; Bottom Position, Standard 


Silent Speed. 
WY = “SPIRA-DRAFT” VENTILATION Increas- 


es Lamp Efficiency and Life . . . Spiral ac- 
tion of the forced draft around lamp, and 
between walls of the Super Hi-Power Lamp. 
House promotes EVEN cooling of entire lamp sur- 
face. Our laboratory tests show that this elimi- 
nates usual tendency of 750 watt bulb to blacken 

at “hot spots’’ in front and back of filament, as a 

= ¢ result of which this exclusive EVEN-COOLING 
a process prolongs lamp life, insures lasting illumi 
Air-spaced Walls nating efficiency and keeps the equipment com- 





Spiral Aeration fortably cool, SAFE and efficient at all times. 
Better Performance ... . Greater Economy! 


PLUS Ornuer IMporTANT NEW REFINEMENTS and all famous 
Patented VICTOR Features such as Positive 4-Point Fitm Protection, 
ApjustasLe Suuttte, Erc. 
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The Educational Screen 


EDITORIAL 


HE PRODUCTION of educational films for 

the school field is certain to become, sooner or 

later, a tremendous enterprise. It is equally 

certain that such production will be in the 
hands of independent companies organized ex- 
pressly for the purpose—not by present theatrical 
producers. Hollywood has its theatrical field. The 
educational field will go to others. 





A few generations ago educational textbooks 
were in much the same chaotic situation as educa- 
tional films today. Who was to supply the schools? 
Would it be the then existing publishing houses, 
preoccupied chiefly with printing for the general 
market, who would take on textbooks as a sideline 
by-product? The answer came in the rise and ex- 
pansion of our great textbook companies who han- 
dle the enormous volume of educational printing 
with practically no competition except among them- 
selves. The “school book” makers reign supreme 
in the field of American education, and willingly 
leave the rest of the national market to publishers 
serving the general public with material ranging 
from the finest “book of the month” down through 
the mere “best sellers” to the cheapest and shod- 
diest “shockers.” The general publishers reach 
the school field only with an occasional outstand- 
ing book which progressive teachers promptly and 
properly incorporate into their classroom material. 

The analogy between books and films is very 
close. What the “books” have done the “films” 
have yet to do. There were two essential require- 
ments for a textbook company — first, the best 
technique in book making and, second, first-hand 
knowledge of the school field and its needs. The pub- 
lishing world could furnish the first but not the sec- 
ond. Experts in make-up, lay-out and presswork 
hired from the existing field could take care of the 
technique but could have nothing to say about 
contents; while executives, authors and salesmen 
had to be developed who were thoroughly experi- 
enced in and acceptable to the school field. The 
textbook companies had to know what the field 
needed, where to get it, how to present it. Once 
this was done, the educational held was theirs. 

The future text film company will duplicate this 
process. It will assure its technique by hiring from 
the general motion picture field continuity-men, 
cameramen and directors to give effective screen 
presentation of the contents given them to screen 
(and these directors will find their ‘‘authority” 
greatly shrunken from its Hollywood dimensions. ) 
Then, the right executives, authors and salesmen 
will be developed for successful contact with the 
very special field of American education. (Imagine 
a present-day theatrical film salesman’s line of 
“talk,” trying to sell his celluloid to a School Su- 
perintendent!) 

The analogy has one seemingly weak point, the 
great disparity in the costs involved in film-produc- 
tion over book-production. Not only will the films 
cost vastly more than books to produce, but the 
physical distribution will add enormously to the 


expense. There is also the gigantic cost of school 
installations which must somehow be met, for there 
is no market until projectors are in place and ready 
for the films. Yet despite these difficulties the de- 
velopment will come. The analogy still holds, for 
the wealth of the nation and the scale of financing 
today have increased proportionately to increasing 
national needs. Little achievements in all fields in 
the mid-nineteenth century are replaced by big 
achievements today, and these will be dwarfed by 
achievements of the near future. Laboratories and 
gymnasiums were scoffed at by School Boards a 
few decades back as wild extravagance, but are 
commonplaces in school construction now. Visual 
equipment and materials are just as inevitable. High 
cost has never prevented America from getting high 
values. It cannot prevent it in the future. 

The above considerations affect decidedly our ap- 
praisal of present efforts being made in various 
quarters to utilize, piecemeal or in toto, selected 
products of theatrical moviedom for school pur 
poses. Perhaps these stop-gap procedures may be 
worthwhile until better ones are possible. It re- 
mains to be seen how far commercial values are 
identical with or transformable into educational 
values, what benefits appear from the work and 
especially, who get the benefits. 


N THIS issue we offer some trenchant comments 

from B. A. Aughinbaugh on the ratio of values 

to costs in this field; evidence from Henry L. 

Farr on the need for and possibilities of visual 
materials in CCC work; the conclusion of Sybil L. 
Daniels’ exposition of slide-making for schools; a 
discussion by Ellsworth C. Dent in the N E A 
Department of what is urgently needed to make the 
national organization effective; and, finally, a_ bit 
of an innovation in Miss Pollack’s educational 
scenario for a film for elementary language classes. 
We regret that space permits printing of hardly one 
tenth of the whole, but it may give a hint of the 
interest and charm of such material if produced 
expertly in film form. 

NELSON L. GREENE. 
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A Tale That Needs No Moral 


OST articles on the subject of so-called visual 
instruction have dealt with the following 
phases of this movement: (a) The historical 

background, (b) The value of the movement, 
Personal experiences, (d) Experiments. \ short 
time ago I discussed all these phases at length with 
person who had some inclination to invest funds in 
developing this field, and, after he fully understood 
the ground work, he turned to me with this significant 
statement. “Suppose that I go into this in a big way 
and financially support the project, how are the motion 
pictures which I produce to be distributed? Let us 
say that | make a series of pictures on Biology, that 
will exactly conform both in content, and continuity, 
to the text books on Biology. If I distribute these 
films on the exchange basis, as the theaters do, I shall 
require several hundred thousand prints of each pat 
ticular reel, as all the schools will be doing about 
the same work at the same time. If it requires 150 
reels to completely cover a given subject, the cost will 
be prohibitive to me. On the other hand, if I sell 
these reels to schools ata thirty-five dollar rate for a 
16mm reel, or seventy-five dollars for a 35mm reel 
the cost will be prohibitive to the individual schools.” 
This is exactly the problem faced by anyone who 
contemplates producing educational films which do 
more than supplement, in a very scattering way 
few of the essential topics covered by text books lt 
is the rock on which many of the good ships, “Ad 
venture,” have been wrecked. Perhaps it accounts 
for the fact that only selections of educational films 
have ever been produced. Such haphazard products 
have not satisfied the craving of the teacher for films 


1 


which “begin somewhere in the subject she is teaching, 
and go through to the conclusion without inte 
ruption.” 

How would you have answered this very practical 
and important inquiry? You are very welcome to 
criticize the answer given here. 

Looking back to the day when the automobile was 
merely a novelty, we recall how unfavorably it was 
compared with the horse-drawn vehicle. Critics 
pointed out that a horse could be bought for around 
$150, and a buggy for $100, making the outfit cost 
$250, whereas the price of an automobile was around 
$800 to $1,000. Moreover, the automobile was not 
reproducing, nor self-repairing, and it cost much 
money for fuel. But in spite of all these worthy 
and practical objections, the automobile gradually sup 
planted the horse-drawn vehicle, leaving the latter to 
become a rare curiosity. What caused the change? 
There could be but one answer—the automobile was 


more efficient. It cost more but it also did more, and 


did it in less time! The farmer who once had to give 
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up an entire day to go to town on a shopping trip via 
horse and buggy, could do this in an hour with an 
automobile and use the time thus saved to perform 
productive farm work. The commercial salesman 
could reach ten localities in the same time he could 
formerly reach only one. The business man, or city 
worker, could live in a cheaper, better, and more 
healthful home, far from the dirt and grime of his 
work. Above all, man’s horizon was tremendously 
widened. His total possible range with a horse and 
buggy was, perhaps, fifty to one hundred square miles, 
but with the automobile the whole continent was his. 
\Vith increased usage, automobile cost decreased, due 
to improvements in the vehicle itself, in roads, and in 
various services for motorists. 

It will take a large expenditure of money to put 
into operation a complete and adequate program of 
educational motion-picture production and distribution, 


but once this is done in the right way, there will be ac- 
complished as great, and as advantageous, a revolu- 
tion as that made by the automobile. There will 
be the same saving of time; the same widening of 
horizons; the same refinements with use; the same 
flexibility. And it will not cost the individual schools 
any more to equip adequately for this work than it 
has cost to equip them with seats, laboratory appara- 
tus, vocational tools, auditoriums, and gymnasiums. 
The returns will be significant and far reaching. 

The exchange method of distribution will be wholly 


] 
| 


out of the question. It is satisfactory only for the- 
atrical usage, where but a very limited number of units 
(theaters) require the same films at the same time. 
Such educational, exchange service serves a purpose at 
present when the whole movement is in its infancy, 
but it can never give permanent satisfaction, as it can 
seldom give the school what it needs at the precise time 
it needs it most. 

We should study Ford’s secret of success. Produce 
practical, satisfactory educational pictures, regardless 
of the manufacturing and distribution cost, and sell 
the idea of their use by making such use possible 
through low profits. Once such use really begins 
there will be no reason to question the outcome. Such 
wide use never has begun since few practical, educa- 
tional pictures of text book continuity have been made. 

The motion picture is the greatest tool that educa- 
tion ever had or probably ever will see. It does not 
bring to the student indigestible abstractions, but it 
lays before him concrete evidence. Like the automo- 
bile it may cost more, but it gives more, and nothing 
is extravagant which does that! 

It must also be remembered that in the early his- 
tory of the automobile, the purchaser of a car never 
contemplated being relieved of the cost of his horse 
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and buggy. But time showed he was wrong. The 
automobile has supplanted, not supplemented, the 
horse and buggy. There are many school costs now in 
vogue today which will pass out of the picture when 
the educational cinema comes into its own. Perhaps 
those commercial interests which berate it most, rec- 
ognize this fact, and therein lies the basic cause of 
their opposition. The greatest opponents of automo- 
biles in the early days of their existence were the mak- 
ers of horse-drawn vehicles. But of those same com- 
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plaining vehicle-makers, the only ones who are still 
doing business today, are ones who saw the light in 
time, and changed their plants to produce motor ve- 
hicles. I once attended an auction sale held by a car- 
triage dealer who had refused to recognize the progress 
the automobile was making, and whose trade had 
slipped away. His fine $150 vehicles brought but $15 
and $25. He finally liquified his assets, retired, and 
bought himself an automobile. Need I add a moral 
to this tale? 


Pupil-Made Nature Study Slides 


Their Values and Uses 


(Concluded from September and October Issues) 


HE work of handling the lantern appealed es- 

pecially to the more mechanically minded boys. 

Several have become efficient in operating it 
and one has shown himself capable of making repairs 
when necessary. The lesson seemed very profitable 
when the various members were invited to instruct 
the class in regard to such points as assembling the 
lantern, inserting slides properly, and focusing the 
Each pupil was given the opportunity of 
operating the lantern. 


picture. 


As the nature study experiment proved so effective 
the principal asked that it be presented to the Junior 
High School pupils at assembly. In the absence of our 
club president the vice-president took charge of the 
program. She told the four hundred assembled guests 
about the organization of our club and announced that 
the program for the afternoon had been taken from 
a book written and illustrated by the club members. 
After the cover was exhibited, the preface and dedica- 
tion read, the illustrations were projected upon the 
screen and explained by the individual members. The 
program was brought to a close by the reading of the 
club poem—“These Things Are Free.” The response 
of the appreciative audience was a great encourage- 
ment to these adjustment pupils who were putting 
forth every effort to gain poise and dignity. The pro- 
gram, as presented, was a credit to the club. 

The joy, pride and satisfaction which came to the 
pupils, following their intense efforts, made the 
learning all the more effective. The influence upon 
future activities has already begun to appear. Several 
specimens have been added to the collection and the 
club is a promising organization. It was voted, at 
a recent meeting to work for the protection of winter 
birds. A committee was appointed to learn of ways 
in which boys and girls could help the birds. When 
the findings were reported at the following meeting 
the club decided to send Christmas letters to the 
classes requesting all children to assist in the feeding 
of birds. An attractive Christmas poster, designed 
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by a club member, is now displayed on the bulletin 
board, inviting all to join in protecting the birds this 
winter. 

Teacher-made Slides: While the children were 
having such a happy time with their slides the teacher 
was experimenting, too. With a desire to determine 
the effectiveness of a teaching lesson aided by home 
made slides, she sought a subject which would be new 
to practically all the children. The study was made 
of Wasps ; their life histories, homes, food, and value 
to man. Specimens of their homes were collected. 
Colored illustrations were made on etched glass, 
similar to the work done by the children. In most 
cases the pictures were traced from the “Fieldbook 
of Insects” by Lutz or Margaret Morley’s ‘Wasps 
and Their Ways”. It took only a few minutes to 
complete some slides while others required about an 
hour. Another type of slide was made by slipping a 
cellophane sheet into a folded sheet of carbon paper 


and then typing on the cellophane through the carbon 
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At left, a slide showing four stages in the life of the 
Monarch Butterfly. At right, a slide used in review 
ing the parts of a flower. 

paper. The cellophane sheet was then secured be- 
tween two plain glass slides. A cellophane slide is 
less expensive than the other type and is especially 
adaptable when printed directions or questions are 
required. It is also exceedingly satisfactory for use 
with India ink. Diagrams or pictures may be traced 
and questions or directions written as easily as on 


ordinary paper. 
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The following materials were used teaching tl 
lesson on wasps: 

A large paper nest of the Bald-faced hornet, 

Parts of another such nest, 

A small paper nest which is the beginning of 

large one, 

Nest of Polistes, a social wasp, 

Nest of a Mud-dauber wasp, 

Colored slides produced by crayons on etched gla 

1. Four life stages in the life of an insect. (The 
Monarch Butterfly was used because childret 
are already familiar with the butterfly, th 
caterpillar and in some cases the pupa. ) 

2. Beginning of the nest of the Bald-faced hornet 
Four stages in the life of this wasp. Wasp 
obtaining material (wood pulp) for the paper 
nest. 

3. Adult Bald-faced hornet ; 

Process of enlarging the nest ; 


4. The large paper nest—exterior and interio1 


5. Nest of Polistes, another social wasp 

6. Nests of Mud-dauber and Potter wasps, botl 
solitary species ; 

7. Miner or thread-waisted wasp using a_ ston 
to pound down the ground above her nest 

Cellophane slides ; 

1. Locality studies of wasp; 

2. Food of wasps (a typewritten slide to reviev 
these points as given in the lecture which 
companies the colored slides. ) 

3. Directions for writing the one word answet 
of a little test; 

4,5, and 6. The 18 questions of the test. 

One need not be an artist to make slides, though 
accuracy is important. It is probably best to avoid 
pictures with difficult color effects because, if poorly 
done, they give wrong impressions. However, 
various books there are many valuable sketches, too 
small to use in teaching, which can be easily traced to 
slides or cellophane, projected before the class and 
effectively used in making the objects of the lesson 
more vital and real. A picture or diagram once drawn 
on a slide is ready for use whenever needed. If 
few slides are carefully prepared each year a teachet 


will soon have a valuable accumulation, ‘These slides 


cannot take the place of those which are actual photo 
graphs but they are much less expensive and can be 
used when funds will not allow the teacher to obtai 
the others. Sometimes it will be possible to overcome 
this difficulty of using photographs or colored plates 
as well. 

One of the greatest disadvantages in the use ol 
lantern slides of any kind is that no sense of actual 
size can be gained unless some careful comparison 
stressed. Therefore, it seems wise to use a few spec! 
mens with the slides. If pupils have some idea of 
natural size, then impressions from the screen will be 


When these disad 


more intelligible and accurate. 
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vantages are carefully taken into account and pro- 
vision is made to overcome them, home-made slides 
may be considered an effective visual aid in teaching 
Nature Study. 

The lessons on wasps, including use of specimens, 
slides, lecture, test, required forty-five minutes. It 
was first given separately to the eighth grade classes 
and the adjustment pupils who have a period for Na- 
ture Study each week. Attention was keen, they en- 

joyed the 





nit lesson and 
| i) in the test 

\ the eighth 

\\ dian was 

j fl ninety - five 

| per cent. 
The ad- 


justment 
class en- 
joyed it as 


much but 














This slide illustrates a lesson on wasps. Made test results 


with pencil and crayons on ground glass. showed 
less com- 
prehension on their part. 

\s a further experiment the lesson was given to 
two large groups; the first including three seventh 
erades, one hundred children, and the second com- 
prised of as many sixth grade pupils. 


Median of 


Test results were as follows: 


Class Median Large Groups 
SA 95% 
SB 90% 
7A 85% ) 
7B 80% ) 85% 
7( 85% ) 
\djustment 80% 
6A 90% ) 
6B 65% ) 75% 
6C 65% ) 


Some of the advantages of teacher-made slides 
might be enumerated thus: 

1. These concrete illustrations are more effective than 
abstract description. They aid accurate visualiza- 
tion. 

2. They assist in holding the pupils’ attention. 

3. All pupils can easily see the illustration. 

+. In many cases they are more accurate and effective 
than blackboard sketches. 

5. Traced slides can be a great help to the teacher 
who finds it difficult to sketch on the blackboard. 

6. Lessons may be given to groups much larger than 
ordinary classes, though this is not always ad- 


visable. 


N 


Slides can be made by any careful worker. Artistic 
talent is not necessary. 
(Concluded on page 239) 
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The CCC: 


HE Civilian Conservation Corps has thrown open 
a rich new field to visual education. Films and 

slides may solve the educational problem of the 
camps. The camps provide a fertile field for experi- 
mentation and development of this type of instruc- 
tion. Already films of travel, commerce and creative 
hobbies are being shown to large audiences of young 
people who have spurned the same subjects when of- 
fered as formal education. While much of our or- 
ganized schooling is set up for those who plan to con- 
tinue education, visual instruction is an end in itself. 
It appeals to the type who enroll in the camps for 
they have no thought of continuing with formal work. 
The writer’s experience with visual education in four 
CCC camps prompts this discussion. 

The technique of instructional films and _ slides 
adapts itself well to the enrolled men’s interests. Book 
lessons are dawdled over, pedantic teachers deaden 1n- 
terest. But seeing a picture is a sharp, complete in- 
dividual experience. Formal education can be likened 
to the debater who began his argument by announcing 
twelve points which everyone promptly forgot. On 
the other hand, we can compare visual education with 
the speaker who presented his single argument so 
clearly that everyone knew just what he was trying to 
put over. Public school education was a_ jumbled 
mass to these boys who have come to the camps but 
there is hardly one among them who cannot get the 
point of an educational film. 

The isolation of the camps is another factor in favor 
of visual education. Especially in the winter months 
are the evenings long and listless. The camps have 
valuable programs of clubs, subject instruction and 
discussions, but at best these appeal only to a few in 
each case. Yet the films will fill the hall. These reels 
are nearly as appealing as an actual visit to the for- 
est, factory, shop or mine shown on the screen. While 
city education must contend with a hundred cheap 
distractions, camp programs have a clear field of op 
eration. 

Although the educational classes slipped at the com 
ing of spring, our films became increasingly popular. 
In April we started a weekly program of four educa- 
tional reels together with a film of comedy. For the 
first month the average attendance was 35% of the 
men in camp. In May over half the men came out, 
52%. Despite the warm weather of the month of 
June the attendance rose to 62%. The July average 
fell below half, to 48%, and this had us up in the air 
for awhile. But our faith was restored when it turned 
out that the August average attendance was nearly 
70%. At first the boys shied away because of their 
acquired suspicion of anything educational. But with 
neither compulsory attendance nor a required paper 
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hanging over them they have come to look forward 
to the films. 

The compactness of visual equipment is an import- 
ant factor in our camp program. Films, slides, pro- 
jectors and screen take up small space, require only 
one operator and can be easily safeguarded. There 
is neither space nor funds for individual equipment 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps camps. Our classes 
are held wherever a dozen men can sit; but an office 
twelve by eight can house all our equipment. On the 
other hand, the camp recreation hall, too noisy and up 
set for class work, is ideal for showing films and 
slides. From the points of view of convenience, num 
ber of boys reached and low expense, visual education 
is by far the most effective type of general instruction 
in the camps. 

Again, slides and films can serve as a basis for get- 
ting over a true conception of many items of current 
interest. If the title of a film suggests possibilities 
we go over it in advance with a view to preparing re 
marks on current news. We have recently hooked up 
such topics as the “shelter belt of trees,” the Tennes 
see Valley project and the employment of hand labor 
in the place of excavating machinery, with educational 
films. Very often the visual presentation of an allied 
subject will render a news item clear and understand 
able. Many valuable discussions have arisen from 
comments added to our screen showings. 

Visual education presents a topic fairly and com 
pletely. Much planning and research is back of every 
film. The subject is not distorted by the interpretation 
of a teacher who may have little time, interest 01 
knowledge of the matter. Most people are indiffer 
ent to a matter because of a poor first impression; 
they lack a true acquaintance. How often have we 
found the supposedly dull person an interesting char 
acter once we have met him in the proper circum 
stances. The cases of three rather doltish boys comes 
to mind. They are studying welding, American his 
tory and photography today because of films they have 
seen in camp. Our class of sixteen in engineering was 
formed after the showing of reels about the Panama 


Canal and the Holland Tunnel in New York City. 


Finally, a reel of film or a set of slides can give a 
better conception and perspective of a matter than a 
month’s study. One gets a more lasting impression 
There are a few in the camps who can profit by formal 
study but to the majority of the enrolled men a lesson 
can be put over most effectively by visual education. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps will quite likely con 
tinue in a modified form for a long time. Visual in 
struction seems so well adapted to camp education that 


a special study of the possibilities should be made. 
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The Story of How We Came to Have An Alphabet 





UR readers will enjoy this suggestive bit from a1 
educational film scenario, if they will but keep theit 


visualizing processes at work while they read. Keep in 
mind the picture possibilities of these original little 
characters, done in combined photography and anima 
tion, the human appeal of their troubles and adventures 


and the distinct educational values presented in the it 
resistibly interesting form of a fanciful screen drama 
It suggests too the endless variety of educational screen 
material that will be produced, once the academic world 
overcomes its ingrained conservatism and seizes at last 
upon the motion picture that is still waiting to come into 
its greatest use, its finest service, its highest destiny. 


The Editor 











I The Papyrus Road 
ATHER’S study was a cozy place that night 
The baby’ 


beautiful blocks were scattered over the floor 


A crackling fire warmed the grate 
Too cozy, it was. Ninon began to feel too sleepy 
to work at her copy book. The lines of writing 
began to waver and grow dim before her eyes and 
at last she slid down from the big desk into the 
low leather chair in front of the fire 

Suddenly the blocks began to change their faces 
How queer they looked—like the letters in father’s 


Greek books on the shelves. They kept changing 
again and again, and growing larger, larger — o1 
was it she growing smaller? And then there was 


a gentle rattling of the keys of her father’s type 
writer. Looking up, she saw a horde of small let 
ters leaping from key to key and running up the 
sides of the typewriter like so many flies. 

“Don’t do that,” she called out. 

“Why not?” a tiny voice squeaked back. 

“Stay where you belong,’ Ninon replied quite 
crossly. ‘No one could type a letter, if you wer 
all in the wrong place.’ She hated to see het 
father’s new, shiny typewriter ruined by the antics 
of these foolish little letters. 

“We're tired—on the same keys all day long 
You'd run about, too,” a tiny Little-z piped up 

“My capital is the fattest, laziest one on the key 
board except Capital-X,” Little-z continued. 

“Capital-Z and Capital-X rose up lazily from 
their keys, from which they had not yet moved 
Their chubby faces showed no displeasure at Lit 


tle-z’s remark. 


“You've no business in our alphabet at all,” 


Little-i addressed them saucily. ‘“You’re just a 


hangover from the old Latin. You aren’t even 
needed in the new Latin, much less in English 
You’re just like the ‘Q’s and ‘Y’s. You're just 
cluttering up the alphabet.” 
“Such monstrous temerity!’ Capital-O spluttered 


In an irritated fashion. “And why bring me into 


this? Perhaps you have forgotten, Little-i, that 
you made twins out of yourself when you joined 
the English alphabet. You had the impudence to 
double up and become two letters instead of one, 
as you had been for ages in the original Latin. 
‘I!’ ‘J! Who wants a ‘J?’” 

“We do,” satd Capital-G and Capital-H, who 
were sitting over on the fraction key swinging their 
feet in unison. “We're very busy letters and ‘J’ 
helps us a lot. 

“Just think of all the Jeans and Jerrys and 
Jeremiahs he saves me from” Capital-G continued. 
“And in Spanish in particular, he is a great help 
te “i. 

With this, all the letters seemed to consider the 
matter closed and resumed their skipping over the 
typew riter keys. 

Little-e was hopping wearily along toward the 
asterisk key. 

“Why are you so tired?” Ninon asked. 

“My dear young lady, we E’s are the most used 
of all the letters in this country, in England, in 
\ustralia, in Canada, and in all the English-print- 
ing and English-reading countries of the world.” 

“What about the English-speaking people?” 
Ninon queried, laughing at the patronizing manner 
of the weary Little-e. 

“People don’t use printed letters to talk with, 
thank my alphabet,” Little-e replied. “If they did, 
our lot would be unbearable, indeed, for out of 
every thousand letters in the English language, we 
are used 400 times. Practically the same is true 
for French. 

“Yes, indeed,’ he continued, standing on one foot 
and holding the other in both his hands, “why, it 
is only recently that we stopped our night movie 
work.” 

“What night movie work?” Ninon asked. “And 
how did you get out of it?” 

“Why, the talkies, stupid. Before we had them, 
our job was terrific—hopping on and off the screen 
in the subtitles. You have no idea how exasperat- 
ing it is. On ina flash, off in a flash. It was the 
I’m glad the 
Nothing 


else ever got us out of so much work, except the 


> 


most irritating work we ever had. 
movies can speak for themselves now. 
telephone. And the telephones were hardly going 
well before they invented mimeograph machines.” 

“What are they?” 

“They are almost the same as printing presses, 
as far as we are concerned,” Little-e replied in 
scornful tones. And then he yawned a fearful 
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yawn that almost stretched him into an ‘o.’ If we 
could only have even one day of rest!” 

“Why don’t you take a vacation?” 

“How ?” 

“Why, go somewhere and rest.” 

“Did you ever go anywhere there wasn’t a news- 
paper or some printing or some writing going on?” 
Little-e asked her hotly. 

“No-o-o,” Ninon began. 

“There’s only one way,” Little-e said solemnly. 
“Wait where you are. .’ He ran 
down the table leg and across the floor, past the 
baby’s blocks, which were much larger than he. 
Tugging at the toy ladder on the baby’s fire en- 
gine, he finally managed to tug it loose and place 
it against the front of the leather chair. 

“Why the ladder?” Ninon queried. 

“It’s for you, if you will come with me.” 
“But I don’t need it.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. You can’t run down the chair 


I'll come over 


leg as I do.” 

‘““Where are we going?” 

Little-e was right besire her by this time. He 
leaned forward and his voice trembled with eager- 
ness as he said, “To the Kingdom of Lost Letters. 
It is the only chance in the world to rest.” 

“Where is it?” Ninon asked fearfully. 

“It’s simple. Past the Quillpen tree and over the 
Matrix hill. Take the Papyrus road until you come 
to the Rosetta Stone. One of the Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics was on the same page with me last week 
and he told me. That’s the back door to the king- 
dom, he says, but the most interesting because 
those characters are almost always at home. Let’s 
go before I get snatched up and made into copy 
for some midnight edition.” 

Seizing Ninon by the hand, he pulled her rapidly 
across the chair seat to the little red ladder. Down 
the ladder they went and across the rug past the 
beautiful scenery on the baby’s picture blocks and 
in a twinkling they were at the foot of the Quill- 
pen tree. 

“Looks like the ink bottle from mother’s desk,” 
Ninon averred, “and oh! Look up! Her father’s 
pen never looked so beautiful. The leaves are as 
soft as fuzz.” And really, if you have never been 
small enough to look up into the Quillpen tree 
branches, you have no idea how beautifully plumy 
the branches and leaves are. 

“We must go around it three times to find the 
Papyrus road, and—” Little-e began, but suddenly 
he was interrupted by two shouts from the rear. 

“Wait, wait for us.” And two large figures came 
puffing up behind them. 

“It’s Capital-A and Capital-T,” 
plained. “Perhaps they’ll go with us. They’re ex- 


Little-e ex- 


cellent leaders. Many a book and letter and song 
and paragraph and sentence they've started off. 
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They’re widely acquainted and widely traveled.” 

“Puff, puff,” the two breathed heavily upon ar- 
riving. “We heard you planning to slip away for 
a rest. Don’t believe you can, but we'd like to 
get out, too.” 

“Quite all right,” Little-e said jovially. “Quite 
all right. We're glad to have you go with us, aren't 
we?” 

“Yes, very glad, indeed,” Ninon agreed, for they 
had made the last turn around the Quillpen tree 
and there before them stretched the long Papyrus 
road, running up over the Matrix hill. It seemed 
a lonely way. 

Little-e began to caper joyously, running up at 
intervals to shake hands in a pompous manner with 
Ninon. 

“All your idea,” he would exclaim. “You thought 
Thank her! 
commanded Capital-A and Capital-1 
of it.” 
along still out of breath and looking about them 


Thank her!” he 
“She thought 


of this vacation. 


sut those two gentlemen were laboring 


at the Sealing Wax stumps and the Signet Ring 
rocks. 

Just over the hill, the four came upon Professor 
Paleography, an old man with a bald head, a white 
face, and a receding chin that appeared to have 
been stroked into insignificance. His spectacles 
constantly slid down over his hooked nose. He 
wore a black silk smoking jacket with a bright red 
silk lining and there was a hole in one pocket where 
his pipe had burned through. In one hand was a 
large reading glass. In the other was a pencil and 
note book. As soon as he saw this, Little-e be- 
came extremely nervous. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“Yes, who is he?” the two capitals asked anxious 
ly, sidling around behind Ninon. 

“What say, my dear?” Palaeography asked ab- 
sent-mindedly, without looking up from the road. 

“What are you doing?” Ninon asked. 

“Why, deciphering, of course,’ Palaeography 
replied. “Deciphering is all I ever do. Have you 
read everything to here?’ 

“We aren't reading. We're on a vacation,” Lit- 
tle-e squeaked out. 

“Come here, my lad. You look strangely like a 
letter. I should like to decipher you.” He raised 
his reading glass, and trained it on Little-e, who 
stood rooted to the spot and trembling like a leaf. 

“No, no, no!” Ninon screamed. “I want you to 
let my friends alone and not put them on paper. 
They’re tired of being printed and written. They 
were on typewriter keys, but they’ve come with 
me for a rest and we’re hunting the land of the 
Lost Letters, where they'll be unmolested.” 

“Off the typewriter keys? Well, bless my stylus! 
So they’re only Roman letters with legs on! Come 


right along,” the Professor agreed. “That is ex- 
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actly what I am interested in. As long as you ar 
among the Document Dunes I'll go with you. | 
can decipher the sign posts, if there are an) \nd 
I know a great number of the Lost Letters by 
sight.” 

Then begins the novel journey through the 
The kind and 


Kingdom of Lost Letters. 
variety of Ninon’s adventures are suggested 
by the titles of the successive scenario divisions 
—The Document Dunes, The Hieroglyphic 
Story and the Rosetta Stone, The Fierce Ideo 
grams, Ninon Saves a Letter Life, Professor 
Epigraphy, The Sound Alphabet and the Moa 
bite Stone, Ninon Explains the Vowels, The 
Chinese Pictogram Country, Error Valley and 
[legible Pass, The Letter Hospital, The Fret 


Pupil-Made Nature Study Slides 

(Concluded from page 235) 

8. Once prepared they are always ready) 

9. They are less expensive (also less effective) than 


photographic slides. 


10. A moderate amount of time is required for con 
struction. 

11. Typewritten slides save the time of writing 
the blackboard. 

12. Slides can easily be cleaned if pictures are not 
desired for future use. 

Summary: Participation in this experiment has 
meant profit and development to all concerned. Home 
made slides have proved advantageous in teaching na 
ture study. Slide Construction was an_ instructive 
experience but the resulting motivation has been ex 
tended to practically every phase of the school cut 
riculum. Let us glance over the list of values in thi 
entire unit: 

1. School work related to out-of-school problems 

2. Interest in school work increased. 

3. Concreteness and realism given to all the work. 

4. Pupil-teacher relationships improved 

Healthful exercise included in the Nature field 


wm 


trips. 
6. Correlation resulted in the motivation of 
(a) Arithmetic—measuring and problem solving 
(b) Spelling 
(c) Penmanship—appearance of written work 
greatly improved 
(d) Drawing—of slides, small pictures for book, 
and posters 
(e) Oral and written English 
(f) Literature—Appreciation of books greatly in 
creased, purposeful reading took place, and 
nature poems seemed especially interesting 
(g) Geography—distribution of various forms of 
life 
(h) Household arts—preparation of blanc-mangt 
(1) Manual training—construction of box for 
slides 
7. Research work included 
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ful King, The Tomb of the Lost Link, and 
finally, The Rock of Behistun. Then a mad 
race for home for Ninon and her letter friends, 
with Ideograms in hot pursuit —a fall —and 
Ninon tumbles from the easy chair and wakens 
to find her father lifting her from the floor. 





“Did Little-e get back?” she queried. 

“Little Who?” her father asked. But Ninon ran 
to the typewriter and pressed the third key from 
the left on the second row. 

“There's Little-e! I’m glad he is back and not 
hurt !” 

“What kind of foolishness is she talking?” her 
father wondered. 

“Daddy, isn’t the alphabet wonderful!” 


(a) Ability to organize, select, and eliminate in- 
formation 

(b) Use of public library 

(c) Organization and use of classroom library 

(d) Interest in biography 

(e) Appreciation of work of scientists, authors 
and artists 

(f) Appreciation of authoritative references 

8. Correct mental attitudes established, such as 

(a) Desire to cooperate 

(b) Ce yurtesy 

(c) Helping others—giving kindly advice and con- 
structive criticism 


d) Self-control 


(e) Willingness to work 
(f) Respect for property, ete. 

9. Plans made experimented with, judged, and exe- 

cuted under the guidance of the teacher. 

10. Keen observation stimulated. 

11. Mechanical experience gained in a slight degree, 
with the lantern. 

12. Slackness and carelessness overcome. 

13. Sense of individual responsibility gained through 
club activities and committee work. 

14. Stimulation of appreciation of worthwhile §ac- 
tivities. 

15. Leisure time used advantageously. 

16. Collecting encouraged. 

17. Accuracy considered important in all work. 

18. Interest awakened to the processes of nature— 
life histories, ete. 

19. \Wonders of nature appreciated. 

20. Need and methods of conservation realized. 

21. Their work presented before an audience. 

22. Realized that their work had won the respect and 
appreciation of others. 

23. The children have experienced the joy of working 
and the satisfaction that comes with work well 
done. 

The use of pupil- and teacher-made lantern slides 
appears to be one of the valuable visual aids in teach- 


ing nature study. 
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The Educational Screen 

















The aim of this new department is to heep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 
increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 








Motion Picture Teaches Safety 


As its contribution toward lowering the tcll of 
31,000 auto fatalities annually, 4,100 of which are 
children, Aetna Casualty and Surety Company is mak- 
ing wide use of Saving Seconds, a motion picture just 
completed by Castle Films. The purpose of the film 
is to prove the fallacy of trying to save seconds at 
The causes of highway accidents 
The 


presented in animated action, should prove effective 


the risk of lives. 
are illustrated graphically. factual statistics, 
in awakening personal responsibility for highway 
safety. Highway safety authorities in police and 
civilian circles have pronounced the production the 


“best safety film so far produced”. 


Films Show CCC Work 


The Story of the Civilian Conservation Corps, its 
objects and accomplishments, is told by F. A. Silcox, 
Forester, United States Forest Service, in comment 
accompanying a one-reel sound motion picture, orests 
and Men, recently released. Forester Silcox says that 
the C.C.C. project was inaugurated not only for the 
conservation of the forests but for the rebuilding of 
the men through the mental and spiritual benefits 
received. The film illustrates this by scenes taken in 
camps throughout the country, showing enrollment of 
the men, their arrival at the Army’s conditioning camps 
and their transportaticn to the forest camps where the 
work of fighting forest fires, building bridges and re- 
pairing damage caused by erosion and destructive 
rodents is carried on. 

The activities of the men in the camps of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana, and Idaho, and the mosquito 
control work carried on by two of the Delaware camps, 
are depicted in three other one-reel new motion pic- 
tures sponsored by the Forest Service. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps at Work—Wash- 
ington and Oregon shows road work, bridge building, 
construction of forest telephone lines, and some un- 
usual shots of emergency work during the Kelso flood 
in Washington. The Civilian Conservation Corps at 
Work—Montana and Idaho the the 
boys under the direction of expert foresters in the 


shows work of 


forests of Montana and northern Idaho. Road-build- 
ing activities, the cutting of telephone poles and the 
battle against rodents and blister rust are portrayed ; 
also scenes of camp recreation that include a water 
carnival at Payette Lake, Idaho. 

All of these films are available in both 16 and 35 mm. 


size. They may be borrowed by applying to the Di- 


vision of Motion Pictures, U. S. Department of \eri- 


culture, Washington, D. C., the borrowers paying the 


transportation charges. 


Erpi Distributes “The Human Adventure” 


Through arrangements completed with the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, Erpi Picture 
Consultants has been appointed sole distributor of 
The Human Adventure, the eight-reel talking picture 
produced by the Institute. Plans for the distribution 
were made as a result of the great demand for the pic- 
ture from colleges and civic organizations all over the 
country following the premiere showing held at the 
N. E 


To aid institutions in presenting the picture, a com- 


A. convention in Cleveland early this year. 


plete advertising, publicity and exploitation campaign 
has been prepared and made available. Included in 
the advertising material are large, two color posters, 
window cards, heralds, sets of photographs, newspaper 
advertising campaign, and stereotype newspaper pub- 
licity photographs. A campaign book which gives com- 
plete instructions for putting on the advertising cam- 
paign is also furnished. 

Colleges showing the picture are not confining it 
to the campus population, but rather are making their 
shows available to the entire community. “We be- 


The Human 


Adventure at the very time when so many organiza- 


lieve that the release and exhibition of 


tions are clamoring for better movies will prove bene- 
ficial to the motion picture industry and that it will 
stimulate further production and use of educational 
films,” declared Charles Breasted, in announcing de 


tails of the release of the picture. 


A Local Health Film 


The Madison County, Kentucky, Health Depart 
ment, in co-operation with Dean Rumbold of the 
Eastern State Teachers College, have recently pro- 
duced an educational film which gives a_ complete 
picture of the pub‘ic health program in that county, 
and the different activities of the Health Depart- 
ment. It contrasts conditions in the life of its peo 
ple, ranging from great wealth in its agricultural 
Blue Grass area to deep poverty in its mountain 
areas. 

The health officers have found that this picture 
has assisted materially in bringing about greater 
the 


The film was produced at 


co-operation between the citizens of county 
the Health Unit. 


no expense to the Health Unit or the State, being 


and 


financed by the civic and women’s clubs of Rich- 


mond and Berea. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 











Among the Missing (Henrietta Crosman, R. 
Cromwell) (Columbia) Mediocre crook pic- 
ture, with far-fetched plot and much hokum. 
Redeemed only by Henrietta Crosman as en- 
gaging old lady who becomes incredibly in- 


volved as housekeeper to crooks, is moved to 
save boy from their clutches, and succeeds 
melodramatically. 


A—Hardly Y—Perhaps C— Doubtful 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, The (Norma 
Shearer, Fredric March) (MGM) A master- 
piece that belongs among the finest motion 
pictures ever made. Historical romance to 
satisfy and delight. Beautifully set, acted, 
and directed. Four memorable roles, Norma’s 


her best to date. A joy for the intelligent 
public. Worthy of the play. 
A-Excellent Y—-Mature but good 


C—Beyond them 


Charlie Chan in London (Warner Oland) 
(Fox) Another typical Chan picture with the 
unique and ingenious Chinese detective solv- 
ing a murder case in London and on hunting 


estate in charming English countryside. 
Somewhat slow-moving, but suspense is well 
maintained and Chan lovers will like it 

A—Good of kind Y—Very good 


Cc Probably good 


Cleopatra (Claudette Colbert, Warren Wil- 
liam) (Paramount) Unmitigated De Mille 
Lavish, pseudo-historical spectacle, swarming 
cast, colossal sets, countless trappings, with 
caricatured characters, impres- 
sive. Everything dazzles, little convinces. So 
overdone that luxury become grotesque, his- 
tory absurd. 

A—Depends on taste Y—-No value C—No 


occasionally 


Double Door, The (Mary Morris, Evelyn 
Venable) (Paramount) Sinister atmosphere 
of general unhappiness and impending calam- 
ity in 1910-period melodrama laid in old New 
York mansion. Relentless, iron-willed older 
sister dominates family till charming young 
wife of brother turns tables. Grim, clean. 


A—Good of kind Y~—-Good of kind C—Doubtful 


Bancroft, Frances 
Realistic domestic com- 


Elmer and Elsie (Geo 
Fuller) (Paramount) 
edy, unobjectionable but feeble, about dumb 
hero who thinks himself important but his 


wife achieves his only successes Well-inten- 
tioned but clumsy acting, banal dialog, and 
elementary humor make it a lumbering pro- 
duction. 

A—Mediocre Y—Harmless C--Hardly 


Gay Divercee, The (Ginger Rogers, Fred 
Astaire) (RKO) Frivolous sophistication over 
unconventional situations but conduct always 


kept “proper’’. Heroine, seeking divorce 
through hired co-respondent in hotel room 
meets hero. Much song and dance, some will 
think too much Astaire and E. Horton 
comedy play only real merit 

A—Thin Y— Doubtful ( No 


Gift of Gab (Edmund Lowe, Gloria Stuart) 
(Universal) More glorification of the smart- 
aleck. Irrepressible, painfully conceited, 
mouthy street faker crashes into radio, 
makes great hit, gets too smart, and crashes 
out—till heroine rouses him to spectacular 
comeback. Vaudeville 
stupid. 


A—-Poor Y 


hodge-podge largely 


Hardly C—No 


Have a Heart (James Dunn, Jean Parker) 
(MGM) Amusing little comedy about ordinary 
people of real human quality under slangy 
exteriors. Pathos and sentiment constantly 
eased by thoroughly laughable stuff from 
Una Merkel and Stuart Erwin Jimmie and 
Jean are an engaging hero_heroine pair. 
A—-Pleasant Y—-Amusing C—-Amusing 

Human Side, The (Adolphe Menjou, Doris 
Kenyon) (Universal) Realistic, mildly amus- 
ing little problem play about brilliant but un- 
Successful and irresponsible theatrical pro- 
ducer, his divorced wife and their family. 





Estimates are given for 3 groups 
A—Intelligent Adult 
Y—Youth (15-20 years) 
C—Child (under 15 years) 


Bold face type means “recommended” 





Four children role and some scenes appeal- 
ing, but triangle complications make it un- 
uitable for youth 

A Mediccre Y Not the best C—No 


ru. Fim (Jack Holt, Mona Barrie) 
(Columbia ) Likable, grafting political 
boss tries to “fix it for young brother 
to play baseball despite school rules, but is 
balked by teacher-heroine Reform and mar- 


riage Some slapstick and sentimental hokum, 
but rather unusual plot and devotion of 
brothers appealing 
A—Hardly Y Fair C—Perhaps 
Kansas City Princess (Joan Blondell, Glenda 
Farrell) (Warner) Cheap, lively, absurd hok- 
um about two vulgar gold-diggers chasing 
“dough” from Kansas City to Paris. The 
tough mug” fiance of one adds more crud- 
ity Much is silly and ridiculous As a 
whole it is low-brow of the lowest. 
A——-Trash y Trash C—No 
Lost Lady, A (Barbara Stanwyck, Frank 
Morgan, Ricardo Cortez) (Warner) Interest- 


ir human problem of young-wife-elderly- 

husband, with very fine role by Frank Mor- 

gan Falsified when supposedly fine heroine 
iccumbs briefly to cheap, brazen cad. To 

hold tone, film needed villain of better qual- 

ity than the usual Cortez brand 

A—Largely good Y Better not C—No 


Madame du Barry (Dolores del Rio, Regi- 


nald Owen) (Warner) Lavish picture, ac- 
irat and beautiful costumes and_. back 
grounds, showing mad extravagance of Louis 
XV a prime cause of French Revolution. 
But ja tempo, burlesque comedy, character 
ex reration largely nullify historical value. 
Surgestiveness carefully veiled. 
\ Depends on taste y Doubtful Cc No 
Marie Galente (Ketti Gallian, Spencer Tra- 
(Fox) Notably good mystery about catch- 
ins f international py by secret service 
f various nation aving Panama Canal and 
erting wor'd war Charming little French 
heroine, innocently involved in grim situa- 
tion, furnishes solution and much audience 
yyment. 
\-_ Very good of kird Y—Good of kind 


( Very exciting 


Million Dollar Ransom (Mary Carlisle, Phil- 


ips Holmes) (Universal) Drunken son ar- 
ranges to be kidnapped by reformed ex-jail- 
bird to keep his own mother from marrying 
a worthless gigolo Underworld complica- 
tions threaten success of plan but all is solved 


at death of jailbird, notably well played by 
Edwin Arnold. 


A Hardly Y Hardly suitable Cc No 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch (Pauline 
Lord) ( Paramount ) k xce llent production, re- 
flecting genuine atmosphere, sentiment, humor 
and pathos of famou story and the great 
human appeal of it heroine (delightfully 
played by Miss Lord) with her fine example 
f cheerful philosophy and courage in ad- 
ver ity 
A-Excellent Y—Excellent 


C—Sad but mostly fine 


One Night of Love (Grace Moore, Tullio 
Carminati) (Columbia) Absurd title for musi- 


al picture of quality, with fine music and 
much human interest Temperamentil hero- 
ine is raised to operatic greatness by domi- 
nating maestro, notably acted by Carminati. 
Bit overdrawn. some needless sophistication, 
but mostly wholesome and enjoyable. 

A\—Very good Y—Mostly excellent 


Cc Probably good 





Outcast Lady (Constance Bennett, Herbert 
Marshall) (MGM) Sensational, artificial, un- 
convincing story of English heroine from 
disreputable family tangling things badly for 
hero’s highly respectable family, and sowing 
endless suffering along her checkered path. 
Fine acting chief merit in this screening of 
Michael Arlen. 


A—Depends on taste ¥—-Unwholesome C—No 


Redhead (Grace Bradley, Regis Toomey) 
(Monogram) Wayward-son hero plans with 
heroine of rather checkered past to marry 
and force big payment from his irate but 
shrewd father as price of divorce. Father’s 
unexpected reaction leads to thoroughly whole- 
some activity by the pair and final happiness. 


A--Hardly Y—Perhaps C—No 


Return of the Terror (John Halliday, Mary 
Astor) (First Nat’l) Fairly engrossing mur- 
der mystery, effectively concealing killer’s 
identity to end. Usual confusing angles, 
with settings and atmosphere designed for 
maximum thrill. Fine performance by Halli- 
day a satisfying feature. 
A~—-Depends on taste Y—-Perhaps C—No 

Six Day Bike Rider (Joe E. Brown) (War- 
ner) Feeble rehash of Joe Brown’s previous 
antics, with plot too slipshod and incidents 
too improbable to be very amusing. Rural, 
conceited hero wins hilariously absurd bike 
race and the heroine. Laughable for minds 
sufficiently vacant. 

A—Stupid Y—Hardly C— Perhaps 


She Was a Lady (Helen Twelvetrees, Don- 
ald Woods) (Fox) Virtuous heroine from 
lowly start climbs upward through such ex- 
periences as circus girl, night-club hostess, 
dodging advances from cads, snubbed by snobs, 
but finally wins out. Family, wealth, social 
position played up as chief ends of life. 
A-——Mediocre Y—Better not C—No 


Stolen Sweets (Sally Blane, Charles Star- 
rett) (Chesterfield) Shipboard romance of 
wealthy, incognito heroine and poor but ir- 
repressible hero. In New York father ob- 
jects, hero over-rules, and steals heroine on 
eve of marriage to another. Disinherited, 
they will build own success. Some action 
too bizarre to convince. 

A-— Mediocre Y—Harmless C—Little interest 

Their Big Moment (Slim Summerville, Zasu 
Pitts) (RKO) Elementary crime story in 
which vaudeville fakir’s troop tricks occu- 
pants of country estate into revealing mur- 
der secret. Dialog and acting poor. Slim 
and Zasu Pitts in roles too different from 
their one type. Feeble comedy, harmless but 
inane. 

A—Dull Y-—Harmless C—Hardly 

Two Heads on a Pillow (Neil Hamilton, 
Miriam Jordan) (Liberty) Young lawyer and 
wife wrangle endlessly. Separation helps lit- 
tle for they meet again as opposing lawyers 
in court. Artificial plot, but light treatment 
keeps it from being depressing. Cheap title 
for undistinguished and unimpressive stuff. 
A- Mediocre Y—No C--No 


Wagon Wheels (Randolph Scott, Gail Pat- 
rick) (Paramount) A Zane Grey western, 
showing in much detail the Missouri-Oregon 
caravan trail. Heavy villainy by Monte Blue 
makes plenty of Indian-fight complications, 
and the popular song figures throughout. 
Rather better than average western for its 
realism 


A--Hardly Y—Good of kind C-—Good of kind 


Wake Up and Dream (Russ Columbo, June 
Knight) (Universal) Mild little comedy of 
two men and girl, vaudeville actors, starving 
their way (despite endless eating scenes with 
Henry Armetta as comic) to ultimate plenty 
when hero, of slight acting and singing 
ability, wins tremendous success on musical 
screen. 


A—Ordinary Y—Fairly good C—Little interest 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY ELLSWORTH C. DENT, SECRETARY 











Department Needs New Members 


The list of members of the Department of Visual 
Instruction any year during the past ten or more would 
form a sort of “Who's Who” among visual instruction 
directors and workers. Furthermore, the list any 
other year during the same period would contain al 
most the same names. Those who belong renew their 
memberships from year to year; gather together once 
or twice each year for meetings; discuss the same or 
similar topics; and go blithely about their work feel- 
ing that all is well. 

Ten years ago, there were only a few hundred per 
sons seriously interested in the improvement of in 
struction through the use of mechanical aids; motion 
pictures, glass slides, projection equipment, etc. Now, 
there are thousands. The university extension divi- 
sions ; city, county, district, and state visual instruction 
departments ; international visual instruction confer- 
ences; representatives and publications of manu- 
facturers and producers ; and many lesser agencies have 
disseminated information concerning the application of 
visual aids to instruction. This information has 
reached teachers, school executives, business leaders, 
churches, welfare workers, and many others concerned 


with conveying information effectively. 
Visual Aids More Popular 

The year to year increase in the use of visual aids 
to instruction has been apparent throughout the world 
and especially in the United States. Reports from 
those concerned with the distribution of visual aids 
among various types of educational agencies indicate 
that the increased interest this year is greater than 
ever before. More schools are securing projection 
equipment and materials to be used in it. Govern- 
mental and industrial agencies are using films and 
slides for instructional purposes. The leading churches 
have organized definite instructional units of visual in- 
struction materials. There seems to be a general real- 
ization that the proper application of illustrative ma- 
terials increases the effectiveness of all instruction. 

This growing interest in the use of visual instruc- 
tion materials is further evidenced by the increasing 
number of requests for information which are received 
by the Secretary of the Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion. Six or seven years ago, a letter requesting in- 
formation was almost an event. Perhaps one arrived 
each fortnight or month. Now, they arrive daily and 
in groups of three to five, or more. These letters 
ask for all kinds of information: where to get films, 
slides, etc., for this or that subject or group of sub- 


jects; what kind of projection equipment to purchase 
for a given situation; which type or types of equip 
ment are available for use in rural sections where usual 
city electrical current is not available; the fire laws 
and insurance regulations governing the handling 
use of motion pictures; what is the best arrangement 
of a photographic darkroom for instruction in photo 
graphic techniques; which kind of motion picture 
camera is preferable for the production of films of 
football, track, etc.; which type of screen should by 
purchased for classroom or auditorium use; what 
is the most satisfactory way to edit and title films: 
where can good speakers for visual instruction meet 
ings be obtained ; and dozens of other questions which 
are paramount in the plans of the inquirers. 
Regardless of this ever-increasing interest in_ the 
application of visual-sensory aids to instruction, the 
membership of the Department of Visual Instruction 
changes but little from year to year. The same group 
continues to meet periodically to discuss mutual prob 
lems and the “out-sider’” continues to seek informa 


tion. Is there a solution to the problem? 


How Change the Situation? 

The chief problem seems to be that of establishing a 
central clearing house adequate to handle in a satis 
factory manner the many requests for information and 
assistance. The assignment is far too big for any one 
person to carry as an evening and week-end spare time 
activity. The job is a real one, which might well use 
the full time of a competent executive with adequate 
stenographic and clerical assistance. It is doubtful if 
any individual in the educational field is competent, 
financially, to stop earning in order to perform such 
a service to the educational field. The problem, there- 
fore, becomes one of financing an adequate clearing 
house service. Such a service, established in space 
available in the headquarters building of the National 
Education Association, could be handled at an annual 
cost of $6,000 to $7,500. There are several poss! 
bilities for securing the necessary financial support 
Those mentioned below have been suggested and merit 
consideration. They are listed with no regard for 
order of preference. 

1. Seek an endowment sufficient to insure the ordi 
nary costs of operation, depending upon dues from an 
increasing membership to cover the cost of special 
services or projects. 

2. Develop a donation-supported service which 
would depend largely upon the contributions of manu 
facturers and producers of visual instruction equip 


ment and materials to cover the usual cost of operation. 
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3. Seek the support of the National 
ciation to the extent of providing spac« the sal 
of a secretary, and the usual stenographi nd cle 
assistance. 


4, Attach the Department of Visual Instructios 


its proposed clearing-hous« 


functions ft some Govert 


ment office, such as the Office of Education, and a1 


pate adequate appropriations to « r tl cost 
operation. 
Other possible solutions of the probl momav co} 


to mind. There may be some who will feel that du 


from members should be sufficient to cover the cost of 


an adequate clearing-house service. Such could be thi 
case 1f the Department of Visual Instruction had 

membership of 5,000 or more. It is not fanciful 
suppose that such a total membership could be ob 
tained. However, those who have |! 
with the promotion of memberships in any kind of 


organization realize that in most cases the cost of s 


curing initial memberships is greater than the sum ot 


the fees collected. \fter nie mbers have been secure¢ 
the cost of obtaining renewals should leave a su 


tial margin to be used for other purpos: 


The present limited membership and small annu 
fee combine to provide a sum hardly sufficient to covet 
the cost of printing, postage, stenographic assistat 
and the expense of semi-annual meetings. This leave 
little or nothing to be used for the purpose of extend 
ing the membership or scope of service. It 1s est 
mated that at least $6,000 a year for the next two o 
three vears would be required to put the Departme: 
of Visual Instruction in the position it deserves as 
leader in the most important educational movement ot 


the century 


How You Can Help 


The solutions of the problem as mentioned abov 
are within the realm of possibility. However, much ad 
vance planning will be required in preparation. tot 
either possible or probable future changes Lettet 
must be answered, suggestions given, and the welfar« 
of the Department must be pushed forward with all 
possible speed. Meetings must be planned and _ pr 


grams arranged. \n interchange of 


successful ideas should be provided. 


The Department receives its support from the du 
paid by members. The least each member can do 
to pay his annual dues promptly. The more desirabl 
thing to do would be to secure several new membet 
in addition. The services offered to members are worth 
more than twice the annual fee, not to mention othe1 


privileges of membership. 


Those who are not members of the Department will 
do well to consider carefully the many advantages of 
affiliation. Kach member receives, without extra 


charge, an annual subscription to Tue EpucaTioNal 
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SCREEN, and a copy of the “Visual Instruction Direc- 
tory.” These publications, alone, would cost $3.50 if 
purchased independently, whereas the annual cost of 


embership 1s but $2.00. 


_ 


nportant than this marked saving is the 
development of professional spirit among visual in- 
irectors and workers. Each membership in 
the Department tends to do this. When the time ar- 
ives that the Department of Visual Instruction has 
1 its roster 5,000 members or more, it will be in a 


position of leadership in the domestic educational field 


as well as among foreign countries. The arrival of 
that time can be hastened by the cooperative effort of 


all who use visual aids to instruction in any profes- 
sional field. 

Phe accompanying blank is provided for convenience 
n applying for membership, In order to avoid un- 
necessary handling of small accounts, it is requested 


that a remittance for dues accompany each applica- 


tion. lwo types of membership are available, Active 
nd .\ssociate. Active membership is limited to those 
vho are also members of the parent organization, the 


Kducation Association. Associate member- 


ship is open to anyone. The dues and privileges are 


lf you are a member and your dues are paid, hand 
the application to a friend who may be interested and 


encourage him or her to join. There will be no 





{ 


[pplication for Membership 


Department of Visual Instruction, 
National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen 
| hereby apply for Active Associate Membership in the 
Department of Visual Instruction and attach a remittance for 
$2 to cover dues until September, 1935, including magazine 
ubscription and other services. 


| would suggestion that information concerning the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction be sent to the following: 
Name Address 
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Next Meeting in Atlantic City 


The winter meeting of the Department of Visual 
Instruction will be held in Atlantic City at the 
time of the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association. 
The dates selected for the visual instruction meet- 
ing are February 26 and 27, 1935. Mr. Wi'ber 
Emmert, President of the Department, has made 
tentative arrangements for luncheon and afternoon 
meetings in order not to conflict with the general 
sessions of the Department of Superintendence. 

Secretary E. C. Dent and a local committee have 
charge of the plans for the meeting place and the 
local entertainment. The New Jersey State Visual 
Education Association has been asked to be re 
sponsible for working up enthusiasm and having a 
full attendance at the sessions. The Association 
has been asked to contact every city having repre 
sentatives at the Conference and see that they ap- 
point a delegate to attend the visual instruction 
programs and make a full report to the local educa- 
tion association at its next meeting. 

New Jersey has made outstanding progress in 
visual education, and it is expected that the Atlan 
tic City meeting will stand as a landmark in the 


forward progress of visual education movements 


West Virginia Visual Education Program 


The annual meeting of the West Virginia Visual 
Education Association held in Parkersburg, W. 
Va., October 26, 1934, in conjunction with the 
State Education Association was one of the most 
successful conferences in the history of the or- 
ganization. The large attendance, keen interest 
and enthusiasm was quite largely due to the un 
tiring efforts of the President, Mrs. Edna _ Rich- 
mond, Fairmont State Teachers College. Hun 
dreds were turned away from the meeting place 
because of space limitations. 

Two outstanding features of the program were: 
the splendid exhibit of materials representing all 
types of visual-sensory aids attractively displayed 
and prepared by the Fairmont State Teachers Col 
lege workers; and the demonstration address by 
Mr. Wilber Emmert, State Teachers College, In 
diana, Penna., and President of the Department of 
Visual Instruction of the National Education Asso 
ciation. 

J. V. Ankeney, Charleston, greeted those present, 
then gave a sketch of the history of visual aids 
Harold 


Fleming, Monongah, showed how the County Unit 


as a setting for the discussion of the day. 


Plan lends itself to the inauguration of a state-wide 
Elizabeth Akin, Fair- 


mont, exhibited splendid examples of visual in 


visual education program. 


struction children enjoy. Games and self-activity 
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projects under capable supervision lead to interest 
and enjoyment. R. B. Marston, Huntington, dis- 
cussed the “Wise Use of Visual Aids in the School 
Room.” Mr. Wilber Emmert, who was the princi 
pal speaker of the day, demonstrated with an 
amazing display of materials, the possibility of 
building up collections of objects, specimens and 
models for every subject of the curriculum and 
every unit studied at no cost to school districts, 
provided the teacher has the initiative, enthusiasm, 
and insight to undertake such a proposition. Such 


activities further the broad aims of education and 


assist in accomplishing the purposes for which the 
schools were established. 

Mrs. Edna Richmond, Fairmont State Teachers 
College, Fairmont, W. Va., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the association for 1934-1935. 

. . ' 
New Jersey Visual Education 
Association Activities 

In connection with the annual convention of the 
New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, the New 
Jersey Visual Education Association had the fol- 
lowing program at the Hotel Madison, Atlantic 
City, November 10th. 

Morning Session 
President William H. Somerville, Presiding 
Neptune City 
Demonstration Song Slides Singing led by 
Arthur G. Balcom, Newark. ) 
Demonstration, Using Visual Aids (Class of Pu 
pils)—Eleanor Wyndham, Massachusetts Ave 
nue School, Atlantic City. 
Address “Eyes We Have, But Do We See?” 
John A. Spargo, Supervising Principal of 
Schools, Nutley. 
Address—‘A Decade of Advancement in the Fie!d 
of Visual Education’”—Dr. James G. Sigman, 
Director of Visual Education, Philadelphia, Pa 
Afternoon Session 

Vice-President Andrew L. Sloan. Presiding 

Address—*Visual Aids for Pupils of Slow Menta! 

ity’—Dr. Bruce B. Robinson, Head of Child 

Guidance Department, Newark Public Schools. 

Presentation of Puppet Show, “The China Plate,” 
' 


and an Address on “Marionettes in General” 
CG. W. Fulton, Director of Bobby Fulton’s Pup 
pets, Chatham, N. J. 
A breakfast meeting was held at the Hotel Madi 
son, Sunday, November 11th, at 9:00 a. m 
These meetings were well attended and the in 
terest aroused was very noticeable. The annual 
election of officers will be announced in the next 


number of the SCREEN. 


November, 1934 


Suggestions for Christmas Film 


OR those « 


mas film programs we suggest the foll 


f our readers who are planning Chri 


wing list of 
subjects as appropriate for the holiday season. In thi 
first group are many that will appeal particularly, 
children. 

Information is given on each film as to number 
silent vet 


1 
sound QO}! 


reels, size (16 mm. or 35 mm.), 
sions, and the distributors. The films are silent except 


as otherwise indicated. 


Christmas Among the Animals ('%4 reel) How the zo 
people celebrate. Bell & Howell. 

Life of Santa Claus (2 reels) A fantasy actually filmed 
in Northern Alaska, showing Santa’s toyshop, rei1 
deer and toys. 16 mm.—E. F 
35 mm.—W holesome. 

The Little Boy Who Did Believe in Santa Claus (1 
reel) A Christmas story. 

Little Friend of All the World (1 reel) A little boy 


carries the spirit of Christmas to the 


16 mm. 


35 mm Brown 


animal world 
35 mm. sound and silent 

Madeline's 
Christmas time. 35 mm.—Pinkney. 

The Magic Hour (1 reel) Shows a little 
of toys coming to life. 35 mm. 


Night Before Christmas (2 reels) The 


Bray. 
Christmas (1 reel) Modern playlet ot 
bov’s drean 

Brown. 

famous chil 
dren’s poem. 16 mm.—lIdeal. 35 mm.—Pinkney 

Wholesome. 
On Christmas Eve (1 reel) Santa Claus in 


Pinkney. 


a Christma 
ae: 
story. 099 mm. 
Old Scrooge (3 reels) The 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” 35 mm 
Ideal. 


Origin of Christmas (1 reel) One of the Holiday Set 


famous character fron 
Brown. (1 


reel) 35 mm. 


ies. Musical accompaniment by Nathaniel Shil 

kret’s orchestra and a vocal chorus singing carols 

May be run silent or with sound. 16 mm. or 35 
mm.—Fitzpatrick. 

Santa Claus’ Toy Shop (1 reel) Santa and his Brownt 
helpers. 16 mm.—Bell & Howell. 

The Shanty Where Santa Claus Lives (1 reel) One 
of the ‘Merrie Melodies” song cartoon series. 395 
mm. sound—Warner. 

The Story of Santa Claus (1% reel) Old St. Nick at 
his toy shop; his trip with his tiny reindeers. 16 mn 
—Hollywood Film, National Motion Pictures. 

There Is a Santa Claus (1 reel) Christmas playlet 
with musical score of Christmas carols. 35 mn 
sound—I*. C. Pictures. 

Toyland (1 reel) One of the “Paul Terry-Toons”, witl 
a little pup as the hero. 35 mm. sound—[duca 
tional. 

The Toy Parade (1 reel) Toys come to life 
act a story; one of the “ \ddities” series . 35 mm 


sound— Metro. 
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‘Twas the Night Before Christmas (1 reel) Picturiza- 
Ideal, Holly- 
National Motion Pictures. 


tion of the famous poem. 16 mm. 


wood Film, 35 mm.— 
[deal, Pinkney. 

Walt Disney Cartoons (1 reel each) Two “Silly Sym- 
phones,” both in natural color, made especially for 

the Christmas season are Santa's Workshop and 

Babes in the Wood. Mickey's Good Deed, featuring 

Mickey Mouse, is another holiday subject. 35 mm. 


sound—United Artists. 


Religious Subjects 

[he Christ Child (6 reels) Early days of Jesus; pro- 
duced in Egypt and Palestine. 35 mm.—lIdeal, 
Wholesome. 

Freiburg Passion Play (7 reels) Authorized version of 
the historical enactment, filmed under special dis- 
pensation from the Vatican. 16 mm, and 35 mm., 
sound or silent—Michigan Film Library. 

Jesus of Nazareth (6 reels) Complete life of Christ. 
16 mm. and 35 mm.—Ideal. 

lesus the Christ (5 & 7 reels) Scenes in actual Holy 
Land. 16 mm. and 35 mm., sound or silent—Mich- 
igan Film Library. 

King of Kings (12 reels) Spectacle of the life of 
Christ. 16 mm. and 35 mm., sound or silent—-Bea- 
con, Brown. 

Life of Christ (4 reels) 16mm. 
reels) 35 mm.—Brown. 

Vativity and Boyhood of Jesus (2 reels ) Sel f-explan- 
atory. 16 mm. and 35 mm.—lIdeal. 

The Passion Play (5 reels) Visualizing the life of 
Christ. 35 mm.—Brown. 

The Greatest of All Passion Plays (5 reels) Life of 
Christ. 16 mm.—Hemenway. 

Pilgrimage to Palestine (series of 1 reel each) 35 mm. 

Brown. 

Paths in Palestine (1 reel) Famous sacred landmarks, 

one of the “Magic Carpet” series. 35 mm. sound— 


Bell & Howell. (6 


ox, 

The Prince of Peace (3 reels) Scenes of Nativity, Pas- 
sion, Crucifixion and Resurrection. 35 mm.—lIdeal. 
(1 reel) Condensed version. 35 mm.—Wholesome. 

When Jesus Was Born (1 reel) One of the “I Am the 
Way” series. 16 mm. and 35 mm.—Beacon, Re- 
ligious Motion Picture Foundation, Y. M. C. A. 

The World at Prayer (1 reel) A pilgrimage to holy 
places; one of the “Magic Carpet” series. 35 mm. 

sound—lI ox. 


Addresses of Distributors Named Above 


Beacon Films. Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Bell and Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 

E. T. Biddle, 315 Polk Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Bray Pictures Cerp., 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

H. S. Brown, 806 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago. IIl. 

H. O. Davis, 522 N. Broadway, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Educational Films Corp., 1501 Broadway, New York City. 

F. C. Pictures Corp., 265 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fitzpatrick Pictures, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Fox Film Corp., 850 Tenth Ave., New York City. 

Hemenway Film Co., 37 Church St.. Boston. Mass. 

Hollywoed Film Enterprises. 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywocd, Calif. 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, IIl. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 1540 Broadway, New York City. 

Michigan Film Library, 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
National Motion Picture Co., Mooresville, Ind. 

Pinkney Film Service, 1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Religious Motion Picture Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New York City. 
United Artists, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Warner Brothers, 321 W. 44th St., New York City. 

Wholesome Films Service, 48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 

Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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Nebraska Educational Journal (October, ’34) 
“Enriching a School’s Visual Education Re- 
»sources,” by Supt. Otto Hasik. 

Although the value of visual equipment in vital- 
izing classroom instruction is becoming more and 
more a recognized fact, there are still unthought of 
possibilities in nearly all subjects of the curriculum 
waiting to be motivated and enriched by visual 
appeal. The writer beieves that the greatest pos- 
sibilities for enrichment lie in the field of motion 
pictures, and that the coming of sound will do much 
to enrich the field of visual education itself. Be- 
cause of the cost involved in securing such equip- 
ment, however, he urges that the state make this 
important device available to the schools at a fee 
the average school can afford to pay. He also 
recommends the possession of a moving picture 
camera by the school, by means of which a usable 
library of films could be built up from year to year. 

The Nation’s Schools (September, °34) “Time to 
Take Stock of Equipment for Visual Education,” 
by Ellsworth C. Dent. 

Emphasis is placed on selecting and applying 
visual instruction materials at the beginning of the 
school year. Conditions for projection in class- 
rooms, or a single projection room, need to be 
carefully studied before a start is attempted in 
projection. 

The advantage and disadvantage of owning slides 
and films are well brought out. Any set plan for 
ordering still or motion pictures except as they 
are closely correlated with the work of the day in 
the classroom is strongly advised against. Most 
schools securing effective results assign the duties 
of coordination of materials with teaching plans to 
some person or a small committee. The person or 
group assigned to the task should be allowed ample 
time to handle the matter efficiently. Large school 
systems which have not established visual instruc 
tion departments will find it advisable to secure 
assistance from those who have had organization 
experience. 

“Schools and school systems which are not ap 
plying these effective educational tools are becom- 
ing less in number each year and should become 
obsolete in the very near future.” 

American Journal of Psychology (July, 34) “The 
Influence of Visual and Auditory Patterns on 
Tactual Recognition,” by Theodora M. Abel. 

In a carefully devised experiment, it appears that 
two factors contribute to the greater significance of 


the visual, in comparison with the auditory, pat- 


terns. Constant integrations are being made be- 
tween touch and vision in our experience with the 
world around. Tactual experiences become more 
and more dominated by vision. The child “depends 
more and more on his keener visual discriminations 
to render more acute his tactual discriminations. 
The second factor is the influence of the similarity 
between visual and tactual sensory organizations. 
In both fields the ‘primitive and natural’ organiza- 
tions have in common the quality of spatiality or 
extensity, so that a visual space pattern can more 
readily be translated into a tactual space pattern 
than can an auditory temporal pattern.” 

The Elementary School Journal (September, ’34) 
“Free Service Offered Children by Museums and 
Art Galleries,” 


Instruction, Kansas City. 


by Rupert Peters, Director of Visual 

A report is made upon personal visits to art gal- 
leries in cities of all sizes. All children’s museums 
were visited in the territory covered, which was the 
northeast, and north central sections of the United 
States, Maryland, and Washington, D. C. The re- 
port constitutes a most illuminating and helpful 


survey of educational method in a field which had 


been slightly analyzed. Various kinds of procedure 
are compared as to results. Museum _ instruction 
requires the very strongest teachers, who are will- 
ing to do a vast amount of work on museum ma 
terials. Sheets of statements to be checked by pu 
pils when making their observations have been 
found very helpful. Slide lectures, either in the 
school, or at the museum, preceding the museum 
journey were found a great help. Mr. Toothaker, 
Director of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
will not assign a teacher to a class visiting the mu 
seum unless he is convinced that sufficient prepara 
tion has been made for the museum trip to be valu 
able. In the Todelo Museum of Art, kindergarten 
children study only one picture during one visit. 
This institution makes much use of the pupil-par 
ticipation method in art education. The report of 
Mr. Peters is to be continued in the Elementary) 
School Journal. 

Good Housekeeping (September, 34) “The Movie 
Tangle,” an editorial by William Frederick Bige- 
low. 

A discussion of the crusade for a reform of mo 
tion pictures. “We cannot do without the movies 
now; they are the entertainment of the nation. 
And perhaps its greatest educational force also. 
Seeing, we believe. And we understand. Make the 


emphasis right, and the picture becomes a teacher 


a 
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of incalculable value. Turned about, it can becom: 
a force for both entertainment and education sucl 
as we do not yet even dream of. 

‘But while it is turning about, we shall be mal 
ing a grave mistake if we ask our picture peopl 
to make only films to which we can take all the chil 
dren all the time. A picture diet of “Little Womet 
would soon make us visually sick. And there aré 
others of the Opposite type that would as surel 
These last should 


make our soul sick gla 


fut in casting them out we should be careful 
stop the moment we have gone far enough; we 
should remember that too drastic action almost 
variably leads to reaction. Indecencies. immoral 
suggestions, attacks on the moralitt all thi 
should be banned, but be sure that inaticist 
rules the day, they will all be back si 
Book Review 

PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION IN AMERICAN Hi 


ScHoots: By William Lewin. Sponsored by the N: 
tional Council of Teachers in English. D. Appletor 
Century Company, New York. $1.00 

The nation-wide interest recently 
subject of motion pictures and thet 
ticularly upon youth, makes timely the publicatior 
of this monograph by Mr. Lewin. 


Photoplays tend to have a more constructiv 


fluence upon the attitude and conduct of childre: 
who receive classroom instruction motiol ( 
ture criticism, the author concludes atter a stud 


of the film reactions reported by 185] high schor 
] 


pupils. Where class discussions « tures | 
been held, a higher percentage was ible to ment 
instances of specific influence, usualh the dire 
tion of higher ideals 

Educators, clergymen, and parents | e long d 
cussed with grave concern the “motion pictur 
problem,” but not until two and a half years ag 
was any national, systematic effort made to test the 


possibilities of solution through school instructio1 
At that time, the National Council Teachers 


English formed a Photoplay Appreci Commit 
tee, with Dr. Lewin as chairman, and began a pio 
neer experiment to determine whether the motiot 


1 


picture standards and tastes of adolescents migh 


. 


be improved through the medium of the Eneli 


class. The methods and findings of tl 


le experiment 
which has now assumed the proportions of a wide 
spread movement looking toward the introductio1 
of photoplay appreciation study in high schools, are 
comprised in the book just published 
Children see approximately fifty photoplays 
year, vet three-quarters of them have never writte1 
a theme or prepared a talk about a film, the com 


mittee discovered. This suggested an educational 
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Do You Know Your Tools? 


Photography is without doubt the most usefu! tool 


of the Visual Educator. 
Can you use this valuable medium properly, effi- 
ciently, artistically? 





The CAMERA CRAFT BOOK SERVICE can supply 
authoritative texts on any photographic subject. 


The CAMERA CRAFT magazine brings you the 


ews and instructive articles. 





Write for our free catalog giving a complete 
list of photographic books and send 25 cents 
for a late copy of Camera Craft Magazine. 





Camera Craft Publishing Company 


703 Market Street - - San Francisco, California 














opportunity ignored. Teachers of high school Eng- 
lish classes scattered throughout the country agreed 
to test the results of class criticism of pictures. 
hey set up two groups of pupils—sixty-eight in all 

evenly matched in age, grade, intelligence, and 
home background. Both groups went in a body to 
see the same series of photoplay s, but only one re- 
ceived instruction. By means of statistical pro- 
vas found that the experimental pupils 
showed a superiority of 41.4 per cent over control 
pupils in judging plays seen. The critical discus- 
ions and technical analy ses tended to increase en- 
joyment of pictures and to develop greater appreci- 
ation of the portrayal of such ideals as_ honesty, 
bravery, devotion and self-sacrifice. 

Both teachers and pupils, according to quoted 
enthusiastically approved the teaching 
novation, and Dr. Lewin adds, “With the assist- 


17 
il 


nee of the photoplay, the work of teachers of liter- 
ature becomes more interesting to the pupil, and 
the necessity of compelling attention through dis- 
cipline virtually disappears.” 
Outlines of units of instruction in photoplay ap- 
preciation for junior and senior high schools, sug- 
gestions of a photoplay club, and several steno- 
graphic reports of class discussions are included in 
the monograph, which is of especial interest to high 


school teachers and administrators. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ODOR. 
| Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


DEAN McCLUSKY 














Standards and Techniques for Making Posters and Booklets ” 


N CONSIDERING the problem of “Techniques 

and Standards for Making Posters and Booklets,” 
the discussion will be divided into three main parts. 
There will be given, first, certain principles under- 
lying the use of these two visual-sensory aids and 
some outcomes to be achieved by their use; second, 
a set of detailed directions for the construction of 
posters; third, specific standards for the construc- 
tion and evaluation of booklets. 

The school is an organization devised by society 
to fulfill its obligations to the child and to present 
the environment of persons and things to the child 
in such a form that he can learn to adapt himself 
to it. National groups have set up broad general 
objectives of education with specific outcomes to 
be attained by the school in dealing with the chil- 
dren entrusted to its care and guidance. Those 
methods and materials which will lead to the ac- 





Repeat Orders "Hes" 


Producer 


> 
rove uality in 
Norway, 
purchased two 
Holmes World fa- 
mous educators. 
After the 2nd day 
of operation cabled 
for 2 more—in less 
than 30 days pur- 
chased 10 equip- 
ments 
THE FIRST 
MACHINE 
shipped to 
SPAIN 
brought 
two repeat orders. 


MODERN 
WOODMEN 
OF AMERICA 


Uses purchased one two 
35 MM vyears ago — today 
\ Standard have nine complete 
equipments. 


$175 


balance 19 equal 
small monthly 
payments 


See it — hear it — 
FREE demonstration 


One year Guarantee 









The first and only 
ball bearing pro- 
jector and sound 
head built in one 
unit — no attach- 
ments. 





No interest 
May be used 
with one or more Full details on request. 


loud speakers. Write today. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1818 Orchard Street CHICAGO 


No carrying 
charges 





WILBER EMMERT 


quisition of knowledge; develop desirable habits, 
abilities, and skills; effect an economy of time; de 
velop correct initial concepts; and lead to whole 
some interests, should be used. Active participation 
under wise supervision is necessary for the ac 
complishment of the objectives of education 

The school is a unit in its effect upon the child. 
Creative educational leaders are insisting that 
children be taught to solve problems; furthermore, 
they are insisting that these problems be large, 
meaningful, worth-while, major problems of daily 
community and civic life. There must be a reor 
ganization of the school from that form stressing 
the various school subjects as such, to one in which 
problem solving is the keynote. In this new-type 
school visual and other sensory aids must have a 
major place because of their significant influence 
upon the child. 

soth the poster and the booklet can be made 
effective teaching tools, provided the teacher is 
skilled in sensing the appropriate place and time 
to use them to achieve specific problem-solving re- 
sults. In addition, the teacher must know the tech- 
nique of construction and the standards by which 
the results will be judged. There is the possibility 
of the use of the poster or the booklet in every 
school subject and in nearly every project under 
taken. However, some units lend themselves more 
readily to one teaching aid than the other. 

There are a number of specific outcomes to be 
derived from the making of the posters and the 
construction of the booklet. Both provide splendid 
opportunities for correlating the work in one sub 
ject with that of another. In constructing a poster 
of a booklet in health, science, or geography, those 
art principles, and English fundamentals learned 
elsewhere must be stressed and practiced. Each 
finished product must show a thorough understand 
ing of the project under consideration, plus the 
mastery of certain fundamental principles, habits. 
abilities, and skills. 

In the poster the major idea is epitomized and 
vividly portrayed. The idea must be arranged so 
that it will be sold at one glance. This calls foi 
creative work on the part of the child; hence. fun 


; - 
(Continued on page 250) 


*Given before the First Session of the Department of Visual Instruction 
Washington, D.C., Meeting, National Education Association, Ju!y, 1934 
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REAL BUYS 
From Now Until Xmas Day 


Unusual Values in the three leading 


500 watt, |6mm. projectors. Silent. 


All New-Late Models-FactoryGuar. 
BELL & HOWELL 0 watt 
M 1¢ R mrt + wit write 
price $195 ir price $ us 
VICTOR 10 reg 
mplete witt ¢ write 
us 


$ write 
us 


AMPRO, mode! AS 


Also lowest price tandard makes of 16mn 
Sound-on-film projectors, Bell & Howell: Vic- 
tor; Ampro, DeVry; R.C.A., et« W rite 

1 we will take your projector in for the 
highest appraised value Ours is the argest 
tock of sound projectors in the country and 
we can give you the lowest possible price 


Write today ... Write at once! 


_ ~ s 
Sunny Schick 
National Brokers of 


Cinemachinery and Photographic Equipment 
407 W. Washington Blvd. - Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Notice to Users of 


HISTORICAL STUDY UNITS 


from motion picture “stills” 


Two New Units Are Now Ready 


for immediate shipment: 


THE VIKINGS 





Arabian Desert Life and Culture 


in Photographic or Lantern Slide Form 


The many enthusiastic users of these Study Unit vi we feel 
sure, wish to order these new Units at ones The are of ex 
ceptional interest and beauty and are closely related to th 


courses of study. 


If you have not as yet found it possible to add a f our Study 
Units to your visual library, we especially urg: nsideration 
of their vivid, live, accurate and stimulating qualit as visua 
aids in history and social studies 

If you are not familiar with the twelve Historical Study Unit 
now available on Old World and American History, prepared 
from “stills’’ of historical motion pictures refer to previo 


Issues of this magazine for periods covered or write for illu 
trative catalog and prices to: 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY SERVICE 
5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 








COMBINING 


Quality 
and 
Low Price 





in a New Student Microscope! 


S" JCER offers a new inexpensive standard-size 
: for elementary work in high schools 

Precisely built and sturdy, this 

Spencer No. 66 Microscope .serves the same pur- 
> expensive instruments, yet fits today's 


Complete equipped with both coarse and fine 
adjustment tandard 16 mm. and 4 mm. achro- 


|\OX Huyghenian ocular, disc dia- 
ncave mirror. 
Spencer Microscope No. 66-B 
With case and objective boxes $70.00 
Without case or objective boxes $65.80 


MODEL D DELINEASCOPE 
for Glass Slide Projection 





pe is ideal for the require 

} r and class. Projects glass slides 

double tilting device allows leveling of 

pictur ntally r perpendicularly regardless of the 


hich the lantern is placed. Easily 
nducting handle for carrying from 
bulb and superior lenses give brilliant 


Folder K-77-E for full description. 

















os 






Company 


BUFFALON NEW YORK 














Photo Art Monthly 


| A magazine appealing particularly to Educators and those 
| interested in Visual Instruction through the photographic 
depiction of scientific and beautiful subjects. 


It covers its subjects authoritatively by offering only the 
best writers in their specialized branches. 


$2.00 per year 20c a copy 
$2.50 Foreign 25c in Canada 
$2.60 per year in Canada 


Photo Art Publisher 


482 -498 MONADNOCK BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















‘The UNIVERSAL 
MINIATURE CAMERA 


LEICA, the autofocal camera, is 
chosen by photographers for its 
accuracy — prized by amateurs 
for its simplicity — unequalled for 
speed, convenience and versatility. 















Every important improvement in miniature car 
eras has been pioneere d by LEICA. Built-in 
Ranae Finder—F ] Plane Sh jtter Precision 
Lenses—Comoplete Line f Developina, Printi 


Enlarging, and Pr E 
ture Pictures. Buy a LEICA and the whole field 
of photography is within your reach. Price 
$85.50 and up. Our monthly magazine, LEICA 
PHOTOGRAPHY, sent free to all reqistere 
LEICA owners in the United States. Free 
Booklet from 


E. LEITZ, INC., Dept. 602 
60 East 10th Street, New York 





U.S.PATENT NO.1,960,044 
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mastered and then 
Accuracy, 


stand perma- 


damental principles must be 
expressed in a terse, forceful manner. 
neatness, cleverness, and mastery 


nently portrayed in the finished product the 


poster. High standards of excellency should be the 
goal towards which each pupil should strive 
follows, entitled, ‘Poster 


The outline which 


Making,” 


posters, together with some suggestions concern- 


contains a list of directions for making 


ing the use of posters. If teachers and pupils have 
these standards clearly in mind before the construc- 
tion work is started, the finished product will be 
more satisfactory and effective. These standards 
have already proved their worth by actual class 
room use over a period of several years. 

Poster Making 

Posters are used to sell an idea, commodity, or 
thing. 

A poster differs from an illustration or a cartoon 
in that, whereas they are meant to be looked at, 
at close range in a book, paper or magazine, the 
poster must be seen in its entirety, from a dis- 
tance and at one glance. It demands attention, 
holds it, and creates a desire to buy, give, stay, go, 
or do—and an actual response in buying, giving, 
staying, going, or doing. 

It is evident that if the poster is to succeed it 
first must be read. Hence we say that a good 
poster must first, attract attention; second, attract 
attention suddenly; third, have its reading matter 
concentrated and understandable. 

Posters can attract attention 

A. By a snappy slogan, or caption.—e.g., “Stop, 
Look, Listen.” If when your poster is finished the 
question how, when, where, or by whom can be 
asked, it is not complete and will not sell the idea. 
For example, “Drink Milk.” The questions why, 
when, how, and by whom can be asked. It is not a 
complete slogan. 

B. Color—to attract attention use strong con 
Black and white are not colors, but they are 
Others are Yel 


trast. 
the strongest contrast we have. 
low and Purple; Orange and Blue; Red and Green. 
Strong contras‘s are also gained by using one dull 


1 


and one bright color. Black, gray or white may 


be used with any color or colors to intensify them. 


Different values of the same color a light and dark 


value. Colors should be applied flat. 
C. By readable lettering. Use large, simple, 
easy to read at a glance lettering. It is not ad 


visable to print the words diagonally, or up and 
down. 

The pictures used should fill the space 

A. Arrangement of printing should lead the eye 
to the picture, or from the picture to the printing. 

B. Margins should always be used. Bottom 
margins should always be the largest. 


(Concluded on page 454) 
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The New 
Keystone 


Telebinoecular 
with 


Light and Stand 








The Last Word in 


Educational 
Stereoscopic Equipment 


The question before the House now is not, 
"Will teachers use third-dimension pictures in 
instruction?" but rather, "Should teachers 
use third-dimension pictures in instruction?" 
The NEW KEYSTONE TELEBINOCULAR, 
with LIGHT and STAND, will do a great 
deal to stimulate both pupils and teachers 
to a better use of third-dimension pictures 
available. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


Keystone View 
Company 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 


Great Expectations 





: Committee on Photoplay Apprecia- 
of the National Council of Teachers 
English announces its endorsement of 
screen version of Charles Dickens's 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, recently filmed 
Universal Pictures Corporation. The 
committee considers the picture one of 
more than usual excellence and worthy of 
iscussion in the classroom. 
A study-guide for this photoplay has 
be prepared by Walter Barnes, Pro- 
f Education at New York Uni- 
rsity and past president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The guide 
is published for the Council by the Bureau 
Publications at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and is the second of 
the current series issued under the general 
apronenp of Max J. Herzberg, Principal 
“We equahic High School, Newark, N. J. 


Packets of 30 coples at $1.00 postpaid 

may be ordered by addressing the Bureau 

of Publications, 525 W. 120 St., New 
York City. 
































Sound 


Projector 


The Syncrofilm Sixteen 
Sound Projector speaks for 
itself. It projects a pic- 
ture that before has only 
been accomplished through 
35 mm. projection. It rev- 
olutionizes sixteen milli- 
meter projection and sound 
production. 


The Syncrofilm Sixteen Pro- 
jector is so simple that 
anyone can operate it suc- 
cessfully without any knowl- 
edge of sound picture 
technique. The entire ma- 
chine can be set up ready 
to operate in less than five 
minutes. A lense system of 
the latest development to- 
gether with a high powered 
projection lamp produces 
illumination equal to pro- 
fessional theatre projection 
for large auditoriums. 








Professional Performance - Amateur Maintenance 


Let us tell you more about Syncrofilm Sixteen. 
Write for details and illustrated circular. 


a s ™ 
Weber Machine Corp. 
59 RUTTER STREET — ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Export Office: 15 Laight St., N. Y.C. — Cable: ROMOS, N. Y. 
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TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
VISUAL SCIENCES Offers to Progressive Teachers 
PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 


The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on still film for class- chemistry especially adapted for 


room use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 

typical frames sent on request. Address: 
VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 








Two New Products 


for home-made slides 
GLASSIVE—an abrasive for making your wn 


ground glass slides from plain cover glass 
for a fraction of a cent each. 50c a package. 
CELLOSLIDE—Eliminates the necessity of writing on 
glass. Takes ink better than glass. 25¢ca package. 

(Dealers Wanted — Write for terms) 


| TEACHING AIDS SERVICE, wasan, Mass. 











BRILLIANT 
TRANSPARENT COLORS 


For Painting on 
Glass, Cellophane, etc. 
Ideal for pupil-made lantern slides and 
a revelation to all lovers of color. 
Send 10c in stamps for lantern slide of color samples. 


SCARBORITE COLORS, Scarborough-on-Hudson, NEW YORK 


 >CARBORIIE 


Mane 


TRANSPARENT COLORS 














The Typewriter Slide 
For Screen Projection 


FOR SALE BY YOUR THEATRE 
EQUIPMENT DEALER 


Write for free samples. 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Talk from your 

sereen with quickly 

TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


SLIDE C°snce 


50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber,Green 
Accept no substitute 


@ Ravi0-Mar 


§ THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 

















100 FILM CATALOGUES IN 1. 
A New Service 


Select from 2500 
educational films 


We serve entire U.S. 


We ship from your 

nearest possible 

distributor at his 
regular rates. 





Send 30c stamps for most comprehensive illustrated handbook, 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PICTURES, INC. 
40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 
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C. Legibility, expressiveness, and good propor- 
tions are necessary in posters. 

In selling the idea or thing it is necessary to 
keep in mind the following: 

A. Have a definite plan. <A clear, concise, sim- 
ple idea for the poster message. 

Bb. Decide why you wish to use the poster. 
\dvantages, Limitations. 

C. Who should see the poster 
fying the audience. 

DD. What will you do with the poster 


hall, classroom, train, office. 


selecting, classi 
use in 


K. What you wish to say in poster form. 
F. What poster form will best express the facts 


and ideas. Pictures or letters. 


G. How will the project be organized? How 
to get the posters made. 

H. How will you follow up the results of your 
poster. 


(To be Concluded in December Issue) 


Educational Film Library Planned 


A co-operative enterprise for the purchase of edu 
cational films is being considered by the private 
and public schools of Massachusetts. A practical 
plan for the co-operative ownership of a library of 
classroom films has been suggested by Mr. Chester 
F. Prothero, Chairman of the Visual [Education 
Committee of the Beaver Country Day School, 
and submitted to the principals of the state. This 
plan calls for an investment of $24 each from forty 
schools, the $960 resulting to be used to purchase 
teaching films for that group. Each school would 
own one film, but would deposit it in a centrally 
located office, to be selected by the representatives, 
from which the films would be distributed to mem- 
ber schools on a schedule during the school year 
Figured on the basis of 40 member-schools and a 
school year of 40 weeks, this would mean that one 


film would be available to each school each week. 


In his letter outlining the plan, Mr. Prothero 
Says: 

“We feel that the plan has definite advantages 
over the rental of films for classroom use. ‘The 
cost of renting 40 films is at least $60, and _ this 
amount must be expended every year. The pro- 
posed cooperative purchase plan entails only a $24 
outlay per school the first year, the only additional 
and subsequent annual expense being the small 
charge for the work of inspection and repairing 
films at the central depository. Moreover, the ex 
pense of renting films, as estimated above, is on 
the basis of one day’s use per film. Under the pur- 
chase plan any film could remain in your school 
for an entire week, thus making possible a much 


wider and more profitable use.” 
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Slide Study Units 


The Visual Instruction Division of the | 


as + 
tis of the State of New Vouk, aster the dive Looking Through Great Telescopes 
tion of A. W. Abrams, has added four more slid The glories of the star depths in 
sets and teachers’ guides to its series of picture six reels of unsurpassed wonder and 
ii wei Notes on the sides are oreoaved tar te beauty. The greatest of educational 
: films. For class room or auditorium. 
. Sun; 2, Going to the Moon; 3, From 





Motion Picture 


guidance of teachers in their efforts to gain a full 


understanding of the nature and significance of thi 


Mercury to Mars [including Asteroids and Comets); 
several units of study represented by the slides 4, Jupiter, Saturn and Beyond; 5, The Pathway of the 
- 4 is, T Milky Way; 6, The Depths of Space, The 
The notes on “Bulgaria” and “Rumania” suggest Spiral Nebulae. 
what observations should be made on the list of The motion picture that should be shown and used 


in every school. 
ides selecte for such s l sin xt “acl ‘ 
slides selected for such tudy units in Sixth Grad 16mm and 35mm, silent or sound, standard or safety film. 


Geography. The collection of pictures on “Benja ircular on request. 
min Franklin” contribute to the study of Americat 


SLE. nisl disenhd shin be od ianblent 4c aan Araneff Film Associates 


Spoor and Ahbe (S & A) Productions 











of science or of literature, and to classes in printing 1345 ARGYLE STREET, ESSANAY STUDIOS 

In the “List of Slides for Fifth Grade Geography CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
—The United States” (except New York), the pi 
tures selected for the sets louie in this dah New York Offers Film Courses 
represent important physical phenomena The ree courses in motion picture and radio work 
course of study and the organization of the slides are being given by the New York State Depart- 
is built upon a regional basis rather than upon ment of I:ducation, in association with the Board 
political divisions. However, a series of 40 political of Education in the City of New York. The 
map slides covering the United States have been courses began September 17 and will continue for 
prepared and constitute a valuable aid to instruc 15 weeks. Acting, camera work, scenario writing 
tion. and other phases of technique are taught. 


DeVry: 


manufactures the most complete line of 
— motion picture equipment in the world 
















> “~~ aa WTHE OLD MUST MAKE 
~~ 4] 7 ies ih S59) WAY FOR THE NEW 


Ford Buys 64 More DeVry Sound Units 


Some First Orders are the Last. Repeat Orders Tell the 
Story of Customer Satisfaction. 








DeVr E now goes to 35 foreign countries, 
; world wide in distribution because dependable in performance. 
: Herman A. DeVry has specialized in the making of school motion 
¥ icture equipment and school films for over 20 years. ( 
: The tamous DeVry Line includes 16 and 35 mm. in both sound 
: and silent units. The largest industrial users of motion pictures 


DeVry | ui ment — Ford, Firestone, Goodyear, Standard Oil, 
atc. Write . G for free booklet. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities bave an important bearing on progress in the visual field — 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec- 
| essary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 








Visual Aids for Science Classes 
Visual Sciences of Suffern, N. Y,. 


distributes directly and through seven school supply 


produces and 


houses the film slides, Principles of Physics and Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry. 


tary General Science is in the making. 


A companion series in Elemen 


This new visual aid in the teaching of physics and 
chemistry is the outcome of a need to quickly bring 
back to the student’s mind a review of those high 
points in the year’s work which have for a long time 
been included in state courses of study. The films 
can be effectively used with any text book and since 
each frame is entirely self-explanatory, no manual is 
needed. They are in no sense intended nor expected 
to replace any teaching device used at present but 
simply to recall vividly, after completion of a unit of 
work and just before examinations, the outstanding 
experiments, demonstrations, classical principles and 
commercial processes previously emphasized by the 
teacher. 

Two years of actual classroom use in a number of 
schools before releasing these films for general use, 
drew testimonials of a high order as to the effective- 
ness of this new visual method of mastering high 
school sciences. Conventional organization, simplic- 
ity of presentation and exceptionally low cost as com 
pared to any other means of projection, make this new 
aid one more way to clinch the subject in the stu- 
dent’s mind. 

The set of seven rolls on Physics treat: Mechanics 
(2 rolls), Heat, Sound, Light, Magnetism, and Elec- 
tricity. 

The eight rolls on Chemistry cover the subject very 
completely, as shown by a brief summary of their con- 
tents : 

1. Historical, Physical and Chemical changes, Oxy- 
gen, Oxidation, Combustion, Oxygen Cycle, Allotrop 
ism, Ozone, etc. 

Il. Hydrogen, Electrolysis, Reduction, Synthesis, 
Solutions, Water, Distillation, Crystallization, Hydro- 
gen Peroxide, Multiple Proportions, Molecules, Avo- 
gadro’s Hypothesis, etc. 

I1l. Metals. Sodium, Compounds, Castner Process, 
Non-Metals, Chlorine, Flame Tests, Halogens, Pho 
tography, etc. 

IV. Nomenclature and Formula Writing; Sulphur 
and its compounds. 

V. Ionization, Electrolytes, Non-electrolytes, Atom 
vs. lon, Neutralization, Types of Reactions, Salts, 
Nitrogen, the Atmosphere, Air, Ammonia, Nitric Acid. 


VI. Carbon, Carborundum, Glass, Porcelain, Car 
bon Dioxide, Dry Ice, Calcium, Lime Kiln, Hard Wa- 
ter, Gaseous Fuels, Liquid Fuels, ete. 

VII. Metallurgy, Organic Chemistry. 


VIII. Electron Theory. 


A New Idea In Projectors 


“Tailor-Made” projection!—That is the new idea 
behind Eastman’s latest presentation to the ama 
teur movie field in the new NKodascope | Out 
wardly Kodascope L appears to be merely the 
Adonis of the projector family but it has mucl 
more than appearance for Kodascope L actually 
embodies a new idea in 16 mm. movie production 
While it is true that all Kodascopes heretofor 
had certain limitations to meet various conditions 
of throw and screen size, one cannot expect com 
plete efficiency under all projection conditions with 
one combination of lens and lamp. 

Kodascope I. solves this difficulty. It is de- 
signed for use with any of four lenses and three 
lamps. These lenses are of one, two, three and 


four inches in focal length, affording high optical 
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efficiency for every reasonable variation in projet 
tion conditions. With any of these lenses a 400 
watt, 500-watt or a 750-watt lamp may be used 


Thus, with ICodascope LL, twelve high eilmcien 


combinations of lens and lamps are possible 
The advanced amateur need not be confined t 

his home or restricted throw in showing his 

tures with the Kodascope L. The rious let 

and lamps permit projection as close as nine teet 

or as far as forty feet with the screen image 

ing from 30 x 40 inches up to 43 x 60 inch The 


new Kodascope L is truly “tatlor-1 le 


Kodacolor can be used with thi ! nd ti 
inch lenses without additional opti mie 
Two More Historical Study Units 

In continuation of their plan to present all pert 
ods of Old World and American Histor in | 
anced visual aid form, as rapidly as possible, Phot 
graphic History Servic nounce t 

The first of these new Lnits. Th l 7} nrenya 
from “stills” of the tech icolor motio1 picture 
the same name, was made in response to n 
requests for a Unit covering this subject he 
importance of this historical period, called “the 
bovhood of the Anglo Saxon race,” is fully recog 
nized by teachers of history and social studies 
the Same time the la k of accurate L1 | 1SD1TI2 
teaching material has been felt These fifteet 
photographs, or lantern slides, illust1 O e shi 
the characteristic chain mail and helmets, dress 
the barbaric splendor of the great halls and trading 


posts, the weapons, utensils, occupations and cus 


toms of these heroic Norsemen will bring to the 


student a deepened and vital ed unae I ng ¢ 

the great courage, the resourcefulness and_ the 
power that made them the race of conquerors they 
were, masters of the seas and forefathers of out 
democracy. The picture s are so cleat ly defined and 
so accurate that they serve as excellent models for 


projects. 
Of equal teaching value and interest to students 
Arabian Desert Life and Cultur 


Through an especially fortunate photographic ex 


the second Unit, 


pedition to the \rabian desert, undertaken for 


R.K.¢ ). Studios by Ernest Schoedsack. hose Cal 


era work in such epic pictures as “Grass” will long 


be remembered, an unusually fine collection of pi 
tures of desert life was made availabl Balance: 
and contrasted with selected photographs fron 
“Kismet”, First National’s elaborate spectacle o 
Arabian culture at its | 


ht these fitteen photo 


e1g ; Mn | 


graphs give a unique and comprehensive study of 


Arabian civilization, today and yesterday Fron 


the changeless life of the desert, with its caravans, 


its water problems, its Bedouins and its camels we 


see the amazing rise and fall of the Islam Empir 
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Envelopes addressed — entire mailing campaigns handled. 
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OUTLINING ABOVE LISTS 
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come to understand something of the great con- 

the Arab to present day civilization. 
Previous Study Units heretotore announced in 
these columns, include five on Old World back- 
rounds and five on American History. In all 
| ts a high standard of quality is maintained. Of 


alue in class work is their uniformity 


size, number of plates or slides and the uniform- 


concise and informative text material and ques- 

n guide which accompany each Unit. The beauty, 

iccuracy and dramatic interest of the photographs 

instantly challenge the attention of the student and 

riab waken further interest in the subject. 
Catalog will be furnished on request. 


New 1000-W att 16 mm. Projector 


Lhe New Filmo 16 mm, 1000-watt Projector threw 
15x20-foot pictures of theater brilliance in a recent 
big Chicago theater auditorium, accord- 
ing to R. Fawn Mitchell, Manager of the Technical 
Service Department of Bell & Howell. The theater, 
has no balconies, seats 1400 people, and the 
inest details of the pictures were perfectly clear from 
rear seats. The throw was 110 feet, and a 2-inch 
lens (regular equipment with the projector) was used. 
The brilliant quality of the screen result was unani- 

usly conceded by all observers, it is stated. 

Che machine has radically different “lines” from 

existing projectors, either 35 mm. or sub-stand- 


ard. It is said to embody features never before in- 


any projection machine. According to 
the Bell & Howell Company, the new 1000-watt Filmo, 
ecause of a tremendously efficient optical system, pro- 
ides at least 80% more brilliance than the 750-watt 
filmo models which have already established a repu- 
tation for extreme brilliance. The performance of 
this new machine opens up an entirely new field in 
projection of 16 mm. film. 
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_ WERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Araneff Film Associates 
1345 Argyle St., Essanay Studios, 
Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 253) 


(3, 6) 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Eastin Feature Films (4) 
(Rental Library) Galesburg, II). 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 


Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 


330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 6) 


250 W. 57th St., New York City 


Guy D. Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. (1, 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 


30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


International Educational Pictures, Inc. 
College House Offices, (3, 6) 
Cambridge. Mass. 


(See advertisement on page 252) 


Modern Woodman of America (3, 4) 
Rock Island, III. 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 


1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 

817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
The 16 mm. Sound Film Co. (5) 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave.. New York Citv 
(See advertisement on page 229) 

Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 


48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y. M.C. A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


(4) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 6) 


(Western Electric Sound System) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 


J. C. Haile & Sons (6) 
215 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 253) 
Holmes Projector Co. (3) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 248) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 


90 Gold St., New York City 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Motion Picture Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City. 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
S. O. S. Corporation (2) 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


Sunny Schick 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 249) 


(3, 6) 


United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 


Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 230) 


Weber Machine Corp. 
59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 251) 


(2) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS and PRINTS 
Photographic History Service 
5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 249) 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 229) 


Motion Picture Accessories Co. 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 
Eastman Educational Slides 
lowa City, lowa 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 251) 


Photographic History Service 
5537 Hollywood Blvd., 
Can 
(See advertisement on page 249) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc., 
1819 Broadway. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 252 


Scarborite Colors 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y 


(See advertisement on page 252) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 249) 
Teaching Aids Service 
Waban, Mass. 
(See advertisement on page 252) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 230) 


Visual Sciences 

Suffern, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 252) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 253) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 251) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 250) 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 249) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


16 MM. TITLES 


J. C. Haile & Sons 
215 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

indicates firm supplies 
sound. 

indicates firm supplies 
sound and silent. 
indicates firm supplies 
silent. 

indicates firm supplies 16 
sound-on-film. 

indicates firm supplies 16 
sound and silent. 


(2) 35 mm. 
35 mm. 
16 mm. 
mm. 


mm. 








Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 50c each. 
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Ssnal? Ding make big Difherences 


You could safely buy a Filmo Projector on its performance alone, on what users say of its perform- 
ance, on actual records of its long service for hundreds of schools. But it is interesting to note the 
} 
! 


apparently small things—erclusive with Filmo—that make for big differences in the picture brilliance, 


operating convenience, film protective quality, dependability, and longevity of school projectors. 








1. Largest shutter opening, fastest shut 
ter movement. Shutter opening and 
movement directly affect screen bril 
liance. 


2. Lamp quickly, safely removed for re 
placement, even while hot, without 
use of tools or gloves 


3. Condenser and reflector quickly re 
movab!e without tools for the period 
cal cleaning essential to maintaining 


optical efficiency. 


4. Gear drive from motor to mechanism 
Insures uniformity of speed, rapid 
starting without flicker, and troubl 
free operation 





5. Side-tension at aperture. Eliminates 
surtace tension springs which may 
result in scratched filn 

6. Helical gears. Essential to quiet 
operation and long life 


Check the coupon for a complete 
Projector Comparison Chart. 


New! FILMO 1000- 
Watt PROJECTOR 


The new Filmo 1000-\Watt Projector, 
soon to be available, extends the use 
of 16 mm. films to audiences so large 
that heretofore only 35 mm. film would 
serve. It provides 80% greater screen 
lumination than the 750-watt projec 
tor, takes film reels as large as 1600- 
foot, and has the low center of gravity 

















Filmo R Projector, in 500- and 750-watt models. 
so desirable in a large-capacity projec 
tor. Send the coupon now to receive e 


details when available. BELL & HOWELL 


146 MM. CAMERAS & PROJECTORS 


| New Low Prices 


Filmo Projectors are more economical 


PROFESSIONAL RESULTS WITH AMATEUR EASE 


than ever before. Dealers offer new 
low prices on Filmo R Projectors, in ; Bell & Howell Company, 1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
a . s * a pe ' : 
cluding the 900-watt and /9U-watt ! Gentlemen Please send: ( ) Projector comparison chart. Details 
models and the 750-watt with variable {| on: ( ) Filmo 1000-Watt Projector ( ) Filmo R Projectors 
resistance and voltmeter. Your school ( ) Filmosound Sound-on-Film Reproducer ( ) Silent Films 
} d TIT ~ 
should act at once to take advantage 1 ' Sound Film 
- nasen ¢ a als ! ° 
of the low st Y aces at ” hi¢ h quality ! Name ° ° a er ey Position Trrrr TT ceo 
projection has ever been offered. 
' \ddress IS Se coh al te dil bs cae necetetenenn ana SCMORE i546 +104 sae ee 
v 
' . 
Sree er eae er ee Tr ere ese ROO 5. nas a BOs ae eet oe 





ESSEN TIAL 
for safery 





ASTMAN Safety Film represents the 
kK, only type of film permissible under 
insurance underwriters’ rulings for projec- 
tion without an enclosing booth. The reason 
is simple: this film involves no more risk 
than so much newsprint paper, and protects 
your audience... your projectionist ... your 
building. Whenever you order motion pic- 
tures, insist on prints made on Eastman 
Safety Film. It is essential for safety. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
(J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, New 
York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 





KASTMAN 
Safety Kilm 








